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ARTICLE I. 
UPHAM’S NEW MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


Bowpors Cotitrce has been honorably distinguished in 
former years in the authorship of text-books for college studies. 
‘The late Prof. Parker Cleveland, LL.D., published the first 
American book on Mineralogy, and the late Prof. 8. P. New- 
man, D.D., the first on Rhetoric. Prof. William Smith, D.D., 
recently deceased, one of the noblest of men, was one of our 
earliest authors on Algebra, Trigonometry, etc., and Prof. A. 
S. Packard, D.D., the only remaining member of the Faculty 
of so many years, was one of our first editorial annotators of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Prof. H. W. Longtellow began the 
production of American books on the study of Modern Lan- 
guages while a Bowdoin professor, and before he was known 
as a poet. Dr. Thomas C. Upham for a long perivd occupied 
the chair of metaphysical instruction, with great advantage to 
the chief college in Maine, and to the philosophical and reli. 

* MENTAL PuiLosopuy; Embracing the Three Departments of the Intellect, 


Sensibilities and Will. By Thomas C. Upham, D.D. New York: Harpers. 
1869. Pp. 561, 705. 
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gious authorship of the time, and with equal honor to himself 
as a thinker and writer. A generation ago—it surprises one 
to think it is so long since —he produced a pioneer work on 
the Philosophy of Mind, which, for a goodly period, was the 
only American text-book for higher institutions of learning 
possessing anything like completeness of survey, breadth, 
minuteness, and accuracy of scholarship, precise and exhaustive 
criticism, and well-balanced views of the subjects treated. It 
may be said to have established among us the three-fold 
analysis and grouping of the mental faculties into Intellect, 
Sensibilities and Will. It gave the moral faculty a codrdinate 
place with other faculties, and showed how its exercise pre- 
cedes that of volition, and succeeds that of intellect, as does 
that of natural sensibility also. It invested this whole class of 
subjects and course of discussion with eminent interest, derived 
from abundant and felicitous illustrations, gathered from what 
was then an unusually wide range of philosophical reading. 
It brought together a multitude of hints and observations— 
suggested by former writers without reference to any relations 
between them—and gave them the coherence and symmetry 
of a philosophical system. It stimulated thought, and guided 
it into healthful channels. On a great many points it cast the 
light of a clear and singularly candid and reverential mind, 
supremely devoted to truth and its elucidation. Perception, 
knowledge of internal origin, the will (for examples,) were 
treated more satisfactorily than they usually had been. Imper- 
fect and abnormal states of the mind had due place and 
consideration. The meaning and scope, not to say the exist- 
ence, of mental laws were justly set forth. The venerable 
author—now retired from the active responsibilities of college 
instruction, then in his prime—wrote “in the interests of 
humanity and religion.” No one can venture into this field 
with any prospects of usefulness unless he clearly comprehends 
and deeply feels the injurious and unhappy effects of false 
systems of mental philosophy; nor unless his habits of solitary 
reflection are unusually well-formed, and his judgment of his 
own consciousness well-trained. These qualifications were 
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united in this pioneer metaphysician. We have the best 
authority for saying that Prof. Upham’s system, “ without 
making any open pretensions of that kind, is really a protest 
against the French material schools on the one hand, and the 
unbelieving but boastful schools of Germany on the other.” 
The author takes no credit to himself for any success he has 
had in the character of an expounder of philosophical, as the 
basis of moral and religious truth, but ascribes all to the 
earnestly and constantly sought presence and guidance of God. 

After the lapse of so long a period, in which his quite 
exceptionally useful work has held on its way quietly and 
modestly—with great realms of philosophical thought, old and 
new, incessantly and industriously explored by later scholars 
and thinkers—Dr. Upham, in his retirement, has revised his 
work and reproduced it in modified form, with its original 
excellencies and some new ones. Paragraphs and single 
sentences throughout the work show the hand of improvement. 
With some omissions in the new edition (two volumes instead 
of three,) of Messrs. Ilarpers, it has more completeness. It is 
“in some respects condensed, and in others enlarged, and with 
the results of the author’s latest inquiries and emendations.” 
In the main, it is the same work under the original form. It 
is pot a thesaurus of the discussions on all the topics treated, 
as is Porter’s Ituman Intellect, in that part of the subject, nor 
does it give, in separate sections or chapters, the literary his- 
tory of the schools, as is done by Prof. Haven. It does not so 
largely refer to the ancient philosophers, comparatively, as 
does the one author, nor to the most recent French and Ger- 
man speculations as does the other. But the references, 
historical and critical, are sufficient to introduce the student 
into the wide and fascinating reali of psychological scholarship 
and research. And one is agreeably reminded, on going over 
the volumes, that our earliest systematic American treatise on 
subjects which the giants have wrought over and fought over 
so much since—making the world of higher scholarship 
resound with their delving and their blows—meets conscien- 
tiously, acutely, and patiently, in the main, the essential ques- 
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tions of mental philosophy. The President of a New England 
college says, apropos of treatises on separate portions of mental 
philosophy, “I know of none which surveys the whole field 
but this.” The now almost forgotten work of the lamented 
Dr. Frederick A. Rauch, drawn mostly from German sources, 
especially from his instructor, Daub, apparently attempts to 
do this, but places the feelings in the department of the will, 
and excludes will proper entirely, confounding it by definition, 
and sensibility along with it, with reason or the intellectual 
nature. Dr. IHickock’s Rational Psychology seems to con- 
found the broader meaning of mind with the narrower one of 
intellect, and treats only of Sense, Understanding, and Reason. 
His Empirical Psychology recognizes intellectual, sensitive, 
and voluntary states, and their differences, but only outlines 
them. The well-known text-books of Wayland, Winslow, and 
Mahan are all text-books in Intellectual Philosophy. Bain’s 
Mental Science, originally published in the same volume with 
his Moral Science,* is a professed survey of the whole field from 
the physiological standpoint ; but can hardly be said, though 
republished in a separate volume, to be domesticated among 
us. No one who knows how Sir William Hamilton spent his 
strength on special controverted questions, would expect to 
find in any abridgement or exposition of his system a full 
account of the mind. It is no slight merit in Dr. Upham’s 
treatise that while avoiding ontological or metaphysical ques- 
tions, closely related as they are to psychology, it should be of 
such comprelensiveness, as a survey of the whole field, as to 
hold still the place it occupied in the beginning.t Haven’s 
Mental Philosophy covers the same ground in general outline, 
but less fully in detail. 

To indicate all the excellencies of Prof. Upham’s system 
would be to go over these departments of mind as could never 


*London: Longman, Green & Co. 1868. Pp. 752. With appendix, 
pp. 99. 
+ Rev. Cyril Pearl’s Introductory “ Youth’s Book on the Mind,” Port- 


land, Wm. Hyde, 1842, pp. 179, is really Prof. Upham’s three volumes “in 
the small,” a not successtul simplification of subject and treatise. 
‘ 
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be done in the compass of a review. This could be necessary 
only in case of an entirely new work. We shall chiefly point 
out instead the character of the changes and improvements. 
We have gone through the whole work, paragraph by para- 
graph, and find very large improvement at the expénse of 
small comparative change. The excellent essay on Language 
has been transferred from the second volume (the Sensibilities) 
to the first (the Intellect), its place being taken by the discus- 
sion on the Will, thus making two volumes of nearly equal 
size. A single paragraph is added in favor of the expectation 
of a future universal language. 

The General Introduction contains, as in the original work, 
four chapters, on Primary Truths, lmmateriality of the Mind, 
Laws of Belief, and General Classification. The first topic is 
remanded by Porter and others to a later stage of investiga- 
tion, and treated under Intuition. Prof. Upham contents 
himself with propounding the Primary Truths, neither attempt- 
ing an exhaustive account of them, nor bringing them into 
connection with intuitive édeas. Discussing these last only 
under the head of Intuition, pp. 255-81, he avoids the appear- 
ance of blending these two,* which one encounters in Porter. 
While there is an advantage in furnishing or refreshing the 
mind of the learner with some primary truths at the outset, e. g., 
the belief in personal existence, that of personal identity, there 
is also some loss of scientific symmetry. The same advan- 
tage might be secured by opening a system of logic with the 
primary truths having relation to reasoning, viz., that there is 
no beginning or change of existence without a cause, and that 
matter and mind have fixed laws. What Prof. Upham calls 
Laws of Belief, e. g., Intuition, Consciousness, Sensation, 
Memory, Testimony, Judgment, Reasoning, he calls also 
“sources” or “foundations” of belief, as if these terms and 
“laws” were synonyms. Other writers term them sources 
of knowledge. One writer treats them as sources of reasoning 
simply. It were well if authors and thinkers could agree on 
some fixed and adequate distinction between belief and knowl- 


* Tn a single paragraph he alludes to them under the head of Intuition. 
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edge. “ Laws of Belief” must mean data furnishing authority 
for belief: but in what sense it is used, if used with any preci- 
sion, the beginner in mental philosophy is hardly prepared, at 
so early a stage, to decide. Of the other two topics, that of 
General Classification certainly belongs in a General Intro- ) 
duction to Psychology, and that of the Immateriality of the 
Mind may well enough precede it, though a more searching 
examination of it requires training of the highest powers of 


thought. 
Our author now uses Understanding, throughout his first 
Vol., as asynonym for Intellect. He introduces two new titles, 


“The External or Sensuous Intellect,” “The Internal or 
Super-Sensuous Intellect,” but the latter as well as the former 
is made a species under the genus Understanding. There is 
certainly ground enough in usage for this inter-meaning of the 
last word, but there is need in philosophy of a more exact and 
specific meaning. We hardly use the verb—to wnaderstand— 
in connection with a/Z that the author masses in Part I1.— 
intuition, consciousness, judgment, association, memory, rea- 
soning, and imagination—and the uses of the verb and the 
noun should correspond. Nor do we quite see the propriety 
of placing such topies as Abstraction and Dreaming along with 
teliance on the Senses, Habits of Sensation, and Muscular 
Habits, under the head of “ Sensuous” Intellect. There is a } 
decided advantage in the more recent classification of these with 
Reasoning and Judgment under the head of the Reflective 
Power. It would be difficult also to show why Attention 
should be entitled either Sensuous or Super-Sensuous ; some 
writers omit it altogether, while some set it aside as indicating 
no distinct power or faculty of mind. Perhaps some day a 
more analytic arrangement may place it in the Will, as the 
name for the control or direction given by that faculty to the 
intellectual powers. Prof. Upham does not bring Memory and 
Imagination together, as do most writers since Hamilton, 
under the generic designation “the Re-presentative Power” 
—which seems the best method, though something could 
be said in favor of classing them as “ Intellectual States of 
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Internal Origin,” as this prominently recognizes the mind’s 
spontaneous and original action in them. But on this score it 
is surely quite amiss to class General Abstract Ideas among 
(products of) States of External Origin. The author adheres 
everywhere to his classification, his first and only one, of more 
than thirty years ago. 

Among the additions in Vol. I. is the following on Habit, 
indicating that the author does not use the word “law” in any 
one sense: 


“We sometimes speak of Habit as a law, and sometimes as a power, 
The term law denotes a fixed line or mode of action; but if the action has 
a beginning, and if it tends to certain fixed results, which would not other- 
wise have existed, it implies the existence somewhere of power. But if it 
should be conceded that it is proper to speak of Habit as a mental power 
(a view in support of which much might be said), it is not in any proper 
sense of the terms a Cognitive power; in other words, it does not directly 
and by its own action originate or iacrease our knowledge; but it often- 
times very greatly aids the action of the faculties of cognition as well as the 
emotional and other susceptibilities,” 


The following remarks on the true philosophical method are 
a good example of the new matter introduced : 


“(1.) First, in order to relieve this department of knowledge from some 
of the perplexities which have attended its progress, the distinction is to be 
carefully observed between Mental Philosophy aud Ontology. Mental 
Philosophy, conceding the existence of the mind and its inherent powers 
as an admitted fact, deals chiefly with the phenomena which the mind 
exhibits and the classification of them. Ontology, desirous of knowing 
what it is which lies back of phenomena, advances with greater bolduess, 
but with less success, and announces itself as the science of existence. The 
problems of existence, which are hidden in the Infivite or Absolute of 
things, belong to God, and can never be exhausted by anything short of 
omniscience. The problems of phenomena, coming within the limits of the 
finite, can be dealt with by faculties which are adapted to them, and are 
brought within the reach of human cognitions, so far at least as it is neces- 
sary or best for us to know them. 

“(2.) Further, the most satisfactory method, in attempting to learn the 
history and character of the mind, is that which has been so successful in 
other departments of science, and which is known from its earliest and 
ablest expositor as the Baconian. A method which, commencing with the 
rejection of all prejudices, and having no interests but those of truth, 
proceeds with the careful observation and the equally careful classification 
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of mental facts, as they are disclosed not only in the sphere of our own 
consciousness, but as they are revealed in the observation of the thoughts 
and feelings of others, and in the history of men in all ages. This method, 
in its application to the mind, includes all the facts and intimations, 
especially those relating to personality and the foundation of moral distinc- 
tions, which are suggested and affirmed by the Intuitional power, as well as 
the knowledge coming from other sources. The A PRIORI method, there- 
fore, so far as it is legitimately based upon intuitional facts, and is kept 
true to the laws of our mental nature, is included within the sphere of the 
Baconian process, when the latter is understood and interpreted in its true 
spirit. 

“3. Again, such is the connection between the mind and the body, that a 
true philosophy of the mind includes some knowledge of physical condi- 
tions. And although it would be an error to accept the extreme view of 
Cabanais, a well-known French physician and materialistic philosopher, 
who maintained that ‘all ideas, sentiments, and passions, goodness, and 
virtue, are derived from physica) sensation,’ and of other writers of this 
class, the philosophical method will require the acceptance and study of 
certain departments of physiology and pathology, as helps in the interpre- 
tation of mental action. The distinction first drawn and demonstrated by 
Sir Charles Bell between the nervous filaments connected with sensation 
and those connected with motion may serve as an illustration of the 
importance of the study of the body, as an auxiliary means of understand- 
ing the action of the mind. Still more striking illustrations may be found 
in numerous able treatises on Insanity, which justly make great account, 
in their attempts to explaia the disordered action of the mind, of the physi- 
ology and functions of the brain and the nervous system. 

“*(4.) It comes also within the sphere of mental philosophy to indicate its 
relation to the many and important departments of science, which, in their 
principles, if not in their applications, are based upon it, or are closely 
connected with it. The principles of morals, the laws of evidence, the 
doctrine of wxsthetics, logic, language, axiomatic truths, artistic taste, the 
philosophy of eloquence, the philosophic relation of the sciences to each 
other, religion itself, which connects the soul with God—it is difficult to see 
how these and other great departments, involving thought and feeling, and 
truth and duty, can be rightly understood, except in the light which is 
communicated through a knowledge of the nature and operations of the 
human mind.” 


Hardly any topic in Psychology requires more acuteness or 
is capable of plainer distinctions than the important subject 
of Abstraction. The title of Prof. Upham’s first section is 
“ Abstraction implied in the analysis of complex ideas.” It 
would be more accurate to say, “ Analysis implied in abstrac- 
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tion.” So his own later language shows, viz., “our complex 
notions are susceptible, if one may be allowed so to speak, of 
being taken to pieces (analyzed), and the elementary parts 
may be abstracted or separated from each other.” There is 
lacking in this part of the work, as in many other authors, a 
definite account of analysis as such, and a distinct character- 
ization of this and of abstraction; as discriminated from one 
another. The new account which he gives of the latter does 
not deny it to be a power—as did the original work—indeed 
claims for it the title of ‘a power.” And he seems to include 
analysis, generalization, ete., under abstraction. Ile says: 
“Some powers of the mind are simple, others complex ; some, 
like the powers of Sensation and Intuition, securing their 
results, so far as we can judge, by a single movement; others, 
Reasoning Power and the Imagination, fulfilling the objects 
for which they were given us by a complexity of action. It is 
generally conceded, I believe, that the abstractive or abstrac- 
tional power aims at and secures the results which it holds 
under its control, not by a single act, but by a complexity of 
movement, consisting in a number of distinct mental opera- 
tions, but all of them regulated and harmonized by appropriate 
relational adjustments and by unity of purpose.” It is cer- 
tainly better to analytically distinguish these mental opera- 
tions, confessedly “distinct” from each other, and to give the 
name abstraction to that distinct operation to which it properly 
belongs. Since Prof. Upham first wrote a more analytical 
use of the terms involved in this “complexity of movement” 
has been slowly growing up; this is constantly taking place in 
relation to almost all philosophical and metaphysical terms; 
and it is the duty of the psychologist not only to favor the 
analytical, in preference to the complex and popular use of 
terms, but to lead the way in fixing it. True enough popular 
usage will never be*thoroughly philosophical, for the popular 
mind will never be thoroughly analytical; but while we resort 
to popular language for a certain portion of the proof of 
psychological facts and distinctions it is necessary, for the 
purposes of philosophy, that so much of this language as is 
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transferred to philosophy should be taken in a definite analyti- 
cal sense. Weare happy to offset this criticism by saying that 
the author does better than some late writers in recognizing 
the distinction between “ particular abstract ideas” and “ gen- 
eral abstract notions,” which they obscure or ignore. His 
example of the former is the mental separation of attributes 
from the objects to which they belong (and, of course, from 
each other), and he lays down this statement: “When any 
quality or attribute of an object, which does not exist by itself, 
but in a state of combination, is detached by our minds from 
its customary associates, and is considered separately, the 
notion we form of it becomes a particularly abstract idea.” 
This is better than confounding abstraction with generalization 
and even classification, as was formerly done, and is still done 
by recent writers who abjure that error, and yet speak of 
thinking “of the color red in general” as the only true 
abstraction. If Prof. Upham had also recognized as clearly 
our abstract complex concepts “ particular”—as well as our 
simple ones, i. e., those of genera and species (in a word those 
of classes)—his exposition would have been quite full. THe 
perhaps recognizes the former when he says: ‘General 
Abstract notions are not only different, in consequence of 
embracing a great number of elementary parts, from those 
which are Particular, but are also susceptible of being distin- 
guished from the great body of our other complex notions.” 
Under this general topic he recognizes general abstract truths* 
as distinct from general abstract notions, in the same way as 
he distinguishes intuitive truths from intuitive notions or con- 
cepts. There has been of late such a handling of the forma- 
tion of general concepts as to quite conceal from the learner 
the equally important subject of the formation of particular 
ones, and the relation between them. 

In his earlier work Dr. Upham gave the name of Original 
Suggestion to what he now calls the Intuitional or Sugges- 
tional Power. A certain fondness for synonyms, or alterna- 


* Also, Complex Intuitions are recognized, Ch. XV., et seq., or appear 
to be. 
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tive terms nearly synonymous, marks a writer who explores a 
new subject before its nomenclature has taken on single and 
precise meanings. The objections to the word Suggestion are 
decisive, and Dr. Uphain’s new adjective does not avoid them. 
For the power indicated he claims a distinct and independent 
function. “Its appropriate objects must of course exist; and 
this important faculty, without asking aid of the senses on the 
one hand, or of reasoning on the other, at once reveals them.” 
The following is also new and commendable: 


“The powers of the mind are known and identified as such, not merely 
by the characteristics which discriminate their respective activities, but 
also in part by the objects with which they deal and the ends or uses which 
they are inteided to secure, The objects with which the Intuitional power 
deals are not merely mental, as those which transcend the functions of the 
senses, but they are things in the absolute; and which, existing in the 
impersonalitics of truth, are subjects of cognition without being subjects of 
analysis. I think there are three marks or characteristics of them, although 
the marks are not laid down as exhaustive, but are raiher meant as hints 
and helps than as exclusive and final affirmations, First, they are neces- 
sary in their origin. Whatever and wherever they may be, they may be 
said to exist in the nature of things. The fact of their existence affirms 
itself, because the opposite of their existence is nota conceivable possibility. 
SECOND, they are essential and immutable. Space and duration, for 
instance, which are revealed to us by meansof this power, are not only 
necessities in their origin, but they are necessities to everything else; and 
they are immutable, because, as no reason can be given for their beginning, 
so none can be given for their termination. Tuirp, as they are objects 
which are common to all, so, by means of the Intuitional or Suggestional 
power, they come within the knowledge of all.” 


An “ Additional Practical Remark” in closing this topie 
(not in the original work,) is also saat of quotation. It 
has relation to inspiration. 


“The susceptibility of inspiration from higher sources is not merely, as 
some may perhaps suppose, a theological dogmatism, but is one of the great 
and precious facts of humanity. God never ignores the sublime truth of 
His universal Fatherhood, and has never relcased his connection with any 
of the tribes of men. He utters his voice everywhere. Homer, Plato, 
Euripides, Cicero, Livy, and Plutarch, as well as the long record of those 
whose inspirational history has given lustre and power to the unequalled 
pages of the Bible, have recognized the fact, that man, in the weaknesses 
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and ignorance incidental to his finite nature, is susceptible of strength and 
guidance from the Infinite. 

“ But these results are reached through law. The conditions of inspira- 
tional receptivity, at least those which are leading and indispensable, are 
three. (1.) Faith in this great fact that there is thus an open door of com- 
munication between God and man; (2.)a sincere desire that God, who never 
violates oar freedom, will by means of His inspirational influences come 
into commnoication with us; and (3 ) a freedom from all biases and preju- 
dices of self-will—in other words, unselfishness. Under such circumstances 
the human mind, in virtue of the unchangeable laws of its being, is suse p- 
tible of being reached, instructed, and guided. Nothing is more important 
to man than such guidance. And the mental susceptibility (net cxclusively> 
but much more than some other of our mental powers) which is open to 
divine influence s, and which turns to catch the inspirational suggestions of God 
is the Intuitional power.” 


We should be glad to find space for the additions under the 
heads of Consciousness, Reasoning, and Logic. One query 
we must quote: “Is there not some ground for saying that 
the syllogistic method, expanded as it is to nearly an hundred 
specitic forms, sustains the same, or nearly the same relation 
to the true doctrine of reasoning, which the doctrine of 
Mnemonics sustains to the true doctrine of the memory?” 
Association and Memory retain their places in Prof. Upham’s 
arrangement as “subordinate to the reasoning power and 
essential to its action,” interrupting awkwardly his systematic 
development of * the four great internal sources of knowledge,” 
(Intuition, Consciousness, Judgment, and Reasoning,) and 
implying the former are not as necessary to other processes 
also, e. g., those of Abstraction and Imagination. There are 
no changes in the rest of this volume calling for remark. The 
author’s discussion of the remaining topics and of Imperfect 
and Disordered Méntal Action is simply condensed. 

In the treatment of the Sensibilities (Vol. II.) the author 
introduces the new terms, “ Emotionality,” ‘“ Emotiveness,” 
“Emotivity.” He justly remarks that “the epithet wsthetic, 
if we are governed in our use of it by its etymology alone, 
might be regarded as applicable to and embracing all the 
emotive states.” Sir Wm. Hamilton preferred the term 
apolaustic, the Greek term from which esthetic is derived, 
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including, he remarks, “feeling in general as well as sense in 
particular—as our term feeling means either the sense of touch 
in particular or sentiment—and the capacity of the pleasurable 
and painful in general.” The author also introduces the new 
term “ Desirement,” or the Desiring Nature. And he adds the 
statement—evidently called for by the well-known mingling 
of intellect with sensibility, and the reproduction of primary 
cesthetic states under new and rational forms, that a/Z these 
states, save the pure instincts, “ have a twofold action, instine- 
tive and voluntary.” Self-love and the desire of happiness 
are still considered by the author as one, and classed under 
the propensities as a species of desire, both instinctive and 
voluntary, leaving us without any affection, properly so called, 
which has self for its object. The classification of pride, vanity, 
and arrogance as modifications of selfishness, still retained, 
implies that the modifications of selfishness are much fewer 
than they really are, for their name is legion; and an analysis 
of intellect and will yields them as well as an analysis of the 
sensibilities. For “sentient” and “sensitive” the author 
substitutes a new word, “sentimentive” —not an improve- 
ment, it seems to us, in either euphony or accuracy. It has 
an apparent advantage only in the title * Imperfect or Disord- 
ered Sentimentive action,” i.e., action in the department of 
sentiments. 

Most of the condensation in Vol. IT. is in the treatment of 
the Will. This now occupies 248 of the Harpers’ neat and 
compact pages, instead of 400 (Ed. 1834), The preliminary 
matter (pp. 34, “ General Classification,”) is transferred to Vol. 
I. (Intro.) Other omissions and condensations are judiciously 
made. For “ Voluntary States” is substituted “ Volitional 
States,” a gain, not in euphony, but in accuracy, since all 
states into which choice is blended are voluntary, but states 
of will itself are here meant. The author has improved his 
account of the Nature of the Will, but we wonder a little at 
his still using the word susceptibility in this connection as 
a synonym for power. The prospective element of will is 
brought out as it was not before. The distinction between 
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desire and volition is strengthened by a newly cited psycho- 
logical fact, and the Bible accounts of mental phenomena are 
set forth as true in psychology. The consideration of the Laws 
of the Will is improved (Part IL.) by striking out the two 
digressive chapters on the Law of Causality, and the Law of 
Uniformity—subjects which, so far as they are to be psycho- 
logically investigated, belong clearly in the department of the 
Intellect—but a still further improvement would have been a 
close and analytical distinguishing of the special sense in which 
“law” is used in relation to the will, shaped with reference 
to recent discussions upon the term physical and metaphysical. 
The chapter in the original work entitled, “ Laws of the Will 
implied in the Sciences relating to Human Conduct,” is wisely 
omitted, The use made by Buckle e¢ 7d genus omne of the 
position that was formerly somewhat loosely taken on this 
point, would now require a large digression and discussion, 
which would have carried the author too far, and the subject 
really belongs elsewhere, lying in the border land between 
science and religion. These omissions condense the last form 
of Prof. Upham’s work by about forty pages. In the discus- 
sion on “the Laws of the Will involved in its own nature,” 
the section affirming that the Will is “an attribute and not 
subject,” is allowed to remain, we are surprised to see—- 
notwithstanding the more recent logical and psychological 
discussions on these two terms—and the still looser terms 
“incident to an appurtenance of” (the mind), are still applied 
to the Will. Several sections are here omitted, and new and 
better ones take their place. The apparent sense of “ neces- 
sary occasion,” formerly given to law at this point, disappears ; 
but we should have been glad if the author had said precisely 
whether (1) an observed order of facts—to adopt the Duke of 
Argy|l’s distinctions, or (2) the force or forces behind the order, 
creative of it, or (3) the purpose or function guiding the force, 
or (4) an order of thought, is his meaning here. Te seems to 
have a mixed and blended meaning, viz., that will-phenomena 
exhibit constant facts, implying a constant order of thought, 
and involving constant forces and ends. A nicer handling 
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and a profounder analysis of this part of the subject than is 
common, is greatly needed. The chapters on the “ Nature of 
Mental Freedom,” and on “ Mental Harmony, its Basis or 
Occasion,” stand as they did, save the omission of a few 
citations. ‘So does the following one on the Freedom of the 
Will, and those on the Proof of Freedom in Man’s Moral 
Nature, on the Consistency of Law and Freedom, and on 
‘uthralment or Slavery of the Will. The chapter on Insanity 
of the Will is dropped, marring a little the symmetry of the 
whole work, as the corresponding title under Intellect and 
Sensibility-—-Natural and Moral—are retained. The Nature 
of Mental Power, the Power of the Will, and Differences of 
* Volitional ” (voluntary) Power, are handled as before. The 
chapter on Self-Determining Power is condensed into one 
paragraph. It would be an advantage, on account of the 
confounding of power and freedom, which is well-nigh univer- 
sal, if these topics were always treated before the question of 
the Freedom of the Will; and it would be a still further 
advantage if the word energy—adopted by the physicists on 
account of the ambiguous use of the term force—were substi- 
tuted here for the equally ambiguous term power. No mind 
‘an comprehend what freedom of the will is, if it does not 
sharply and thoroughly distinguish power or energy from 
freedom. The remaining topics developed by Prof. Upham-—- 
Jonsistency of Character and Discipline of the Will—do not 
call for remark. We have aimed to so thoroughly describe 
this recasting in part a work of wide and established reputa- 
tion, that those acquainted with it in former years could see 
what improvement has been made without the labor of such 
an examination as we have given it, and that those who are 
not acquainted with it could judge of its comparative merits, 
in its new and better form, for philosophical study and instruc- 
tion. The cause of truth and the interests of sound scholarship 
in every department, especially in those which are highest, are 
greatly subserved by an increased interest among us in such 
works, and the foundations of religion—-now subjected more 
widely to philosophical assault than ever—are strengthened 
in men’s minds. 
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ARTICLE II. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Through musical intonation human emotion finds a natural 
expression, and emotion sanctified is worship. Song is the 
spontaneous language of joyous feeling, and hardly less in its 
plaintive, minor strains, of a grief-laden spirit; while, in the 
statelier movement of the chant and anthem, the sentiments 
of awe, admiration, majesty, terror, have their fit embodi- 
ment. The modulation of musical sound is, then, an art of 
divine authorship, fixed in its elementary principle of God’s 
creative act, taught by Him instinctively to various families of 
unintelligent creatures, which have their notes of pleasure and 
their moan of pain, graduated by the laws of harmony, which 
are universal—an art which man cannot change at all in the 
basis of its fundamental requirements, but can only improve 
and perfect in new combinations and in complete executive 
effects, by means of his own vocal powers and their insur- 
mountable aids. Music, of all natural things, is divinest. It 
is this in its source and intention. It comes most nearly to a 
medium of universal communication, grounded not in arbi- 
trary rules, but in the fitness of truth and beauty. 

As a part of Divine worship, the history of music went 
back to that day-dawn of time when “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” That 
earliest memorial of its use gives us the clue of its best appli- 
vations. In the ritual of the Jewish church, under direct 
appointment of God, it held a most conspicuous position. 
* As well the singers as the players on instruments” were 
there. More critically: ‘And singers as well as players 
shall be heard saying, All my springs are in Thee.” This 
brings out the thought of the sacred character recognized in 
these outpourings of melody—every voice, every harp-string, 
every wind-note of that daily rehearsal repeating the same 
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sentiment of homage to God and Zion, as the perennial spring- 
head of strength, refreshment, joy. The players embraced 
all varieties of musical instruments then known—wind instru- 
ments of wood and metal ; stringed, to be touched either with 
the fingers or a bow ; instruments of percussion also, as cym- 
bals and drums, and small bells, giving a clear, ringing note. 
There was no organ, in our meaning, among the Hebrews. 
What in our version is thus translated was only a tube or 
trumpet—the fundamental idea, however, of what modern 
science and taste have elaborated into these church instru- 
ments, which more than equal all the harmonic variety and 
power of the whole temple band. Twenty-four choirs of 
singers and players, cultivating this art professionally, served 
by turns in the regular temple worship. Female performers 
shared these pleasing duties with the males. In the book of 
Ezra, mention is made of two hundred singing men and 
women. Ch. ii. 65. 

This was the imposing preparation made to celebrate God’s 
praises in His early church. It was equally an arrangement 
to meet the conscious wants of devout worshipers seeking a fit 
medium of expression to the many and diverse emotions 
which praise the human spirit in the presence of its Maker. 
The compositions which have found utterance through these 
harmonies were toned to every key of joy and sorrow. They 
run through the whole scale of feeling excited by the relig- 
ious sentiment. The book of Psalms is mostly the compilation 
of poetical pieces which were chanted with appropriate instru- 
mental accompaniment, in the daily and Sabbatic services. 
Its excellence then as now, was in its wondrous adaptation to 
man’s spiritual states. Hence, the obvious propriety of retain- 
ing, in our worship, much of this part of the Holy Scripture, 
in the form of sentences to be musically or otherwise recited, 
and in the versions of its devouter sections to be sung. The 
musical expression of varying religious emotions thus em- 
bodied, is as much demanded, is as thoroughly in keeping 
with the needs, the sympathies of God’s worship, now as then. 
It is an error to suppose that the Hebrew singing and instru- 
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mentation was a kind of sensuous concession to a childish, 
unintellectual age—a plaything, a darling exhibition, by which 
to entice the people to religious observances, which is all rather 
beneath the dignity of our culture. ‘ Our culture,” forsooth ! 
The less said of this in devout directions, the better. 

Passing to the Christian church, we find a distinct recogni- 
tion of music as a part of its devotional service. St. Paul 
puts the point in a very emphatie light: “I will pray with 
the Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also. I will 
sing with the Spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 

1 Cor. xiv. 15. These two parts of worship seem here to be put 
on an equal footing as modes of expressing devout sentiment, as 
alike sacred in their nature and acceptable to the Lord. We 
are thus instructed as to the solemnity of the act of Christian 
praise—a fact which bears suggestively upon the methods in 
which it is offered. What would be unbecoming in the utter- 
ance of public prayer, would be unbecoming in “the utterance 
of public praise, due allowance being made for the necessary 
unlikeness between the two acts. One or two other texts will 
aid us further here. ‘Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalins and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord.” Col. iii. 16: Which is almost a lit- 
eral transcript of the injunction to the Ephesians (v. 18-19.) 
“ Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves ” (not so, says 
Ellicott, but “ speaking to one another, favr«is being used for 
aidiiots,” as in the text to the Colossians just quoted) “in psalms 
and hymns and songs—singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord.” /’salms would seem to mean chiefly those 
of the Old Testament, but also other pieces of the same general 
structure. J/ymns, more specifically, are songs of praise to 
Christ and to God. Spiritual songs take in the additional 
idea of improvisations under the immediate influence of the 
Divine Spirit, Aypodede & mvebpate; verse 18, supra. This 
is Ellicott’s resume of the best critics on this classifica- 
tion. It should be observed that in these directions for 
Christian praise, the making melody is in the heart to the 
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Lord, and not with the lips merely to the congregation ; the 
singing is with grace in the heart to the Lord, and not merely 
with artistic gracefulness, according to the canons of musical 
criticism. When the apostle writes of singing “ with the 
understanding ” as well as the spirit, he doubtless means to 
enjoin a rational, intelligible, and correct way of performing 
this service. The idea points outward to the edification of the 
hearer through his understanding also of what is sung and 
said, and is opposed to the confusion of speaking with 
unknown tongues without an interpreter of their meaning ; 
see the context. Thus would the apostle sing as well as pray 
—in the Spirit, as responsive to the [oly Spirit’s movements 
in and upon the soul, with the understanding, as attending to 
surrounding objects und interests which demand consideration. 

Cf. Bengel, in loco. This explanation removes the word from 
the exclusive sphere of an understanding of the musical art 
by the performers; incorporating with this the practical 
thought of aiding the hearer’s devotions by his being placed 
in intelligible communication with this part of Christian 
service. Hence, an utter condemnation of the fashion of 
singing what no one but a musical expert can comprehend, 
in our church services, and also, of so obscuring the language 
of song by defective vocalization as to turn the whole text vir- 
tually into a foreign tongue. 

Ilow the primitive congregations of believers carried out 
these apostolic directions is worthy a passing remark. Cole- 
man, in his Christian Antiquities, gives a page or two to the 
topic. The substance of it is that, following the Jewish prac- 
tice, the churches appointed singers and choristers to have in 
special charge this branch of worship, but to guide and regu- 
late it only so as to save it from abuse, not by any means to 
monopolize its performance. For Bingham affirms that, from 
the first Christian age, for several centuries, the whole body 
of worshipers united in singing under the direction of the 
“ canonical-singers,” as these leaders were called who went up 
into a music gallery and sung from a book, the people joining 
the praise. This early praise was vocal, for the most part, as 
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the circumstances of those persecuted and obscure congre- 
gations would naturally make necessary. 

With us, public praise finds, in the almost exhaustless com- 
pass of the organ, its best mechanical helps, when handled 
skilfully, and with the right inward inspiration. It would be 
a great improvement on our present style of using this instru- 
ment, if the ambitious family of preludes, interludes, and 
postludes could be expelled, mostly, if not wholly from the 
service. But, with all such desirable reforms secured, the 
main dependence of this department of worship must be upon 
the stili better organ of the human voice, for which mechan- 
ical art can supply no proper substitute. The true scriptural 
conception of church music requires also, as we have seen, 
that it be personally shared by as large a number in the 
assembly as is practicable, each uttering, as far as may be, the 
voice of adoration and thanksgiving. Ilence, were it possible 
to accomplish it, the introduction of congregational singing 
into our churches would most fully meet the intention of this 
exercise. The difficulties in the way of this are very serious, 
perhaps quite indispensable. It demands a cultivation of 
music beyond the disposition, if not the ability of most of our 
congregations. It is much more common among the non- 
liturgied denominations of Europe, and of Europeans in our 
own country, than with us. But even those of them who 
make music a branch of common, scientific education, do not 
go much beyond a monotonous singing in melody, in their 
religious assemblies. It would be found impracticable, it is 
presumed, to carry singing in harmony, by a numerous audi- 
ence, beyoud the use of a very few tunes. Liturgical churches 
have less difficulty with their simpler chantings and responses. 
It is an open question whether we could not reform our music 
very profitably in the same direction. The distance between 
a “Te Deum Laudamus” and a quartette fantasia, in the 
house of God, is so wide, one might say, so awful, that to gain 
the privilege of joining in the one and escaping the other, one 
could almost wish that he had lived or worshiped in the days 
of Ambrose or Gregory. The next best thing seems to be a 
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large choir representing in ample ratio the whole body of wor- 
shipers, with leader and organist, and, as far as can be, mem- 
bers also, devout Christians. It may not execute the delicate 
passages of song so artistically as would a half dozen of thor- 
oughly trained performers. It might, however, supply voices 
competent to occasional solo, duett, or quartette pieces, to 
which there is no objection, as subordinate parts of service, 
from early usage, or in the nature of service. But this isa very 
different thing from turning our organ galleries into operatic 
stages, for the insulting of God and His church with profane 
counterfeits of devout song. That is simply an abomination 
—as literal a robbery of Christ as is conceivable. The object 
of Christian praise is to glorify him, and not to glority 
“bright, particular stars ” at the organ board, or in front of it. 
Our congregational churches had a thousand times better let a 
man read prayers out of a book in their pulpits, than to toler- 
ate such pretences to Christian song as we have all around us. 
A numerous, well-trained choir, leading off the assembly in 
its praise, supplies the best features of this service at present 
within reach, or perhaps at any time desirable. On the one 
hand, it can furnish a suitable rendering of special pieces of 
music when these are needed for special occasions. On the 
other hand, it can suppress, in its strong volume of concert 
harmony, any dissonance which may mingle with it from the 
pews. 

A very feeble objection is sometimes adventured against the 
position now taken, and in favor of quartette singing, that as, 
in our congregations, the service of prayer is in the hands of a 
single person, so the service of praise may with the like pro- 
priety be entrusted to—not one—tfor we have not yet reached 
that so /o platform as the habitual usage; but to a very small 
number of singers—one to each part, that as the others are 
presumed to join mentally inthe praying, so they may spir- 
itually share in the giving of praise. It might as well, perhaps, 
be admitted that we are at fault just at this point; that it was 
neither the design of the institution of public prayer to confine 
it to the minister of the congregation, nor was it the primitive 
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custom of Christian assemblies. It is simply an entail upon us 
from the reaction of Puritanism from the natural enough, but 
as we see, the excessive, anxiety of those good men to be rid 
of every shred of prelatic perversion from which they had 
suffered, which banished the organ from the sanctuary, and 
even the Bible from not a few of their pulpits, and all spoken 
participation by the people from the prayers of the church. 
The motive was pure ; the method was undistinguishing and 
more than questionable. There is no reason for one man’s 
expressing all the devotion of the congregation in the pulpit, 
more than one to express the praise in sacred song. It is a 
serious evil of our mode of worship that the bulk of the 
assembly is quite too passive, being simply receptive, and this 
only in a very partial way, and scarcely parties at all to the 
privileges of the hour. <A brief selection of prayers to be 
offered audibly by the people, together with a much freer par- 
ticipation than is usual in the public praise of the sanctuary, 
would realize to us a far more true, and lively, and edifying 
idea of Christian worship. Experiments in this direction, 
when wisely made, should be received with thankfulness, 
instead of that cheap sneer of over-churchly tendencies which 
has done so much duty in weakening, not strengthening or 
beautifying, our hereditary ecclesia. 


ARTICLE IIL 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON.* 


The “Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson” have 
now been before the public for some months. It is one of the 
few biographies which are destined to have an abiding interest 
and influence. The book is to be judged as it gives a picture 
of the man. The true matter of criticism is the man, his 


* Lire AND LeTrers OF FREDERICK W. RoBERTSON, edited by Stepford 
A. Brooke. Two volumes in one. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Chi- 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo, pp. 352 and 359. 
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character, opinions, work and influence. The compiler has, 
in the main, done his part well. Me has sketched, in well- 
chosen words, the incidents of Robertson’s outer life, and 
woven in, all along, letters in which he himself reveals the 
changing phases of his inner life. Yet we note one serious 
deficiency. It is the want of a full, clear explanation of that 
change of opinions which was the crisis of Robertson’s life 
and the beginning of his marked distinction as a preacher. 
Perhaps it was a gradual rather than a sudden change, and so 
hard to be detined. Tlowever that may be, it is certain that 
the letters of that period are few and obscure, and the biogra- 
pher does but little to relieve the obscurity respecting that 
struggle of soul, out of which came, as through birth-pangs, 
the impulses and elements of power that left the impress of 
the man on the world. True, these are the things of a man 
which none knoweth “ save the spirit of man which is in him.” 
Yet it does seem that something might have been added 
which would throw light on this case, and bring light out of it 
to aid oiher struggling souls. 

This life-portrait, as we have it, is full of significance. We 
desire, in this article, to present it, in outline, for contempla- 
tion and study. Frederick W. Robertson was born in Lon- 
don, February 3rd, 1816. He died in Brighton, August 15th, 
1853. So thirty-seven and a half years measure the time of 
his earthly life. His father was a captain of artillery. For 
five years the child lived in soldiers’ quarters and breathed a 
military atmosphere, the influence of which was never lost. 
At the same time, he was favored with home influences, which 
molded his character by elements of virtue and piety. When 
the boy was five years old, his father retired on half-pay to 
attend to the education of his children. This was wisely con- 
ducted so.as to combine the benefits of private and public in- 
struction, the influences of home with those of school-life. 
Frederick’s academic education was received in the New 
Academy, of Edinburgh, where, after two years attendance, 
he was graduated at the age of eighteen. 

We have his picture, as a boy—broad and stout, iron in 
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strength, a leader in athletic sports,—yet withal, thoughtful, 
imaginative, loving communion with nature, of which he was 
a close observer, fond of reading also, and full of dreamy fan- 
cies,—an acknowledged leader of his fellows, when with them, 
a willing exile for the sake of indulging his fancy. At the 
same time, a strong will held him to diligence in study, and a 
more than common aptness to learn made him “facile prin- 
ceps” in his classes. In disposition, he showed a peculiar 
combination of qualities. Ile was romantic, sensitive, deli- 
vate, humble, gentle, yet practical, sensible, unselfish, brave. 
His mother said of him, “I never knew him tell a lie, and he 
wold rather have lost every prize in the Academy than owe 
one to foreign help or to the aid of translations.” In all this 
the child was father to the man. 

Enthusiasm for military life was born in him, and fostered 
through childhood and youth, as of the traditions of the fam- 
ily. In later life, he writes, “I was rocked and cradled to the 
roar of artillery. I cannot see a regiment manoeuvre nor ar- 
tillery in motion without a choking sensation.” All his early 
thoughts and aims were of distinction in the army. But his 
father, understanding better his nature and a soldier’s life, 
proposed the Church to him for a profession. is first re- 
sponse was, “ Anything but that: I am not fit for it.” He 
was induced to try the study of law for a year, but he had no 
taste for that profession, and his health broke down. Then, 
yielding to his inclination, his father applied for a commission 
in the horse-guards with fair prospect of success. The dream 
of his childhood seemed about to be realized. He entered 
with enthusiasm on studies which should prepare him to be a 
good officer ; his soul, at the same time, full of poetic and re- 
ligious sentiment. He would be “ the Cornelius of his regi- 
ment.” Anticipating an appointment for India, he would be 
the soldier-missionary. But his appointment was long de- 
layed. 

Meantime, a casual incident brought him in contact, with a 
kindred spirit in one who read his character, and whose urgent 
persuasion changed the whole course of his life. Referring to 
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this incident afterwards, Robertson says, “If I had not met a 
certain person, I should not have changed my profession : if I 
had not known a certain lady, I should not probably have met 
this person; if that lady had not had a delicate daughter, who 
was disturbed by the barking of my dog; if my dog had not 
barked that night, I should now have been in the Dragoons, 
or fertilizing the soil of India. ‘ All is free,’ that is false ; 
‘all is fated,’ that is false. ‘All things are free and fated, 
that is true.” The suggestions of this new friend, agreeing 
with his father’s advice, he was induced to make the sacrifice 
and give up his cherished idea of a military life. So, he was 
matriculated in Brazennose College, at Oxford, and began his 
preparation for the Church. <A fortnight after this step was 
taken, an army commission came for him, but he would not 
retreat. It was in him to be a soldier, but his free choice re- 
sponded to the call of God and he would be a soldier of the 
cross. 

Just then Henry Newman was leading out the “ Zracta- 
rian” movement. The fervor and sincerity which marked 
that school attracted Robertson to it, and he was urged to join, 
But after a struggle of mind, the conviction prevailed that 
they were in error. So strong was this conviction, that he 
started a society for prayer and the study of the Scriptures, 
for the purpose of counteracting the influence of the Tracta- 
rians. Ilis views, now, were thoroughly evangelical, leaning 
to moderate Calvinism. Le said, referring to this period of 
his life, that the writings of Plato, Aristotle and Edwards 
“had passed like the iron atoms of the blood into his mental 
constitution.” Ile was urged by his tutors to study for honors, 
but declined to do so, and contented himself with passing the 
examination for a degree. After a subsequent course of study, 
he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Winchester, July 
12th, 1840, in his twenty-fourth year. For his first charge, 
he was appointed curate in Winchester, under a rector who 
held two parishes united. 

The prevailing tone of his mind on entering the ministry 
was a tone of sadness, the effect of his vivid imagination and 
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sensitive organization—“ the sadness of one whose spiritual 
ideal was always infinitely beyond his practice.” Yet he 
threw himself into his work with the courage of a soldier and 
the enthusiasm of a Loyola. The effect was quickly apparent. 
Ile labored especially among the poor and working-men and, 
devoted much time to the Sunday-Schools. Under the prede- 
cessor of his rector, who had been suspended for drunken- 
ness, not a hundred people went to church, and the affairs of 
the parish had fallen into a lamentable condition. But now, 
the hearty, earnest, united work of rector and curate, made it 
necessary to open two churches at once, both of which were 
crowded to overflowing. His outward activity was the natu- 
ral expression of his intense spiritual feeling. As with many 
other earnest young ministers, his enthusiasm for a time took 
on the form of asceticism. His searching introspection re- 
vealed much remaining evil in his heart, which he thought to 
eradicate by self-denial, practiced in self-imposed outward ob- 
servances. Ile sought, by austerities, to overcome tempta- 
tions and hindrances which sprung from his peculiar tempera- 
ment. Ile restricted himself in food and sleep, and curtailed 
expenses that he might have more of time and of money to 
bestow on the poor. He read the lives of Brainard and Mar- 
tyn, and emulated their example of devotion. He was much 
in prayer, and the burden of his prayer was that he might 
have “an objective, disinterested love of Christ, and that pos- 
session of God which arises from love to others.” Thus, with 
a morbid self-dissection, he was trying vainly, to realize the 
life of whole-souled evangelical faith, according to his high 
ideal. 

Ilis preaching during that first year was occupied much 
with analysis of doctrine and “ full of forcible appeals to the 
consciences of men, and of deeply-felt descriptions of the love 
of God in Christ.” There was power in these presentations, 
but not that full measure of power which marked his later ser- 
mons. Under a feeling of despondency, he judged his minis- 
terial life in Winchester a failure. In the sounder judgment 
of others who saw and experienced its effects, it was more than 
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ordinarily successful. His earnest, professional opposition to 
others’ sin was not in vain, though, perhaps, its greatest im- 
mediate effect was a reflex and unconscious one in the morbid 
struggle with his own sin. 

So intense a life, both outward and inward, was too much 
for his physical frame. At the end of a year of labor, his 
health broke down. Reluctantly, he yielded to the advice ot 
friends and physicians, and after being admitted to priest’s 
orders, sought relief in a visit to the Continent. He traveled 
mostly on foot, up the Rhine, and through the Jura to Geneva. 
The oxygen of the Swiss mountain air invigorated body and 
soul. In his journeyings, he was still the earnest Chiristian, 
speaking to strangers whom he met with a facility and force 
such as few can command. 

Ile lingered for some time at Geneva, and engaged with a 
deep, personal interest, in some discussions on Christian expe- 
rience with the venerable Dr. Malan, who, discerning the pe- 
culiar temperament and spirit of the man, said prophetically, 
“ Mon trés-chere frére, vous aurez une triste vie et un triste 
ministere.” While there also, he formed a marriage connec- 
tion, on short acquaintance, with a lady of respectable family 
whom he chanced to meet. The utter silence of the biogra- 
pher respecting his subsequent domestic life seems significant 
of truth in the vague rumors which reach us of unhappy con- 
sequences from that hasty step. He probably lacked that 
which for the “triste vie” of Malan’s prediction, he peculiarly 
needed, the cheerful sympathy and support of a congenial 
spirit in the most intimate of earthly associations. 

On returning to England, Mr. Robertson, after a brief inter- 
val of further rest, accepted the curacy of Christ Church, in 
Cheltenham, in the summer of 1842, and for nearly five years, 
continued there to labor. His congregation soon felt his pe- 
culiar power of fascination, “ the fascination not only of natu- 
ral gifts of voice and speech and manner, but also of intellect 
warmed into life by the deepest convictions.” Not only the 
the refined and cultivated were charmed, but one tells us how 
as le spent a summer-holiday in a rural parish, he preached, 
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and “ goodly farmers and rustic laborers crowded the church 
and listened to him, all eyes and ears, with a pleasant mixture 
of delight and astonishment.” Tis influence was felt also in 
private. Ife was the conscientious and faithful pastor of his 
flock, and withal “a marvelously bright and eloquent talker.” 
Everywhere, he left the impression of genius, inspired by the 
love of Christ and consecrated to the work of Christ. 

Unfortunately, a mistaken idea of what was due to the 
clerical profession, led him at this period to abstain from most 
of the healthful exercises which he loved, and which his manly 
physical frame and excitable temperament especially required. 
To this, no doubt, in part, was due that heavy cloud of melan- 
choly which rested on his soul during all his years in Chel- 
tenham. By resolute will, he made them, nevertheless, years 
of active and fruitful, though to himself unsatisfactory labor. 
They were also years of intellectual advance and spiritual 
growth. Ile read much of history, poetry, metaphysics, and 
on the exciting questions of the day, and he had the rare fac- 
ulty, by deep, discriminating thought, of extracting from what 
he read and appropriating as his own, whatever was presented 
by living, practical truth. In society, too, he was always a 
learner. The conversations in which he was himself the bril- 
liant center, contributed to increase his resources, as he caught 
the ideas and felt the stimulus of other minds in contact with 
his own. And all this self-culture and labor for others had 
their spring in a present, prevalent desire, like that of the 
great apostle, “to have a conscience void of offense towards 
God and towards men,” and to form his life after the pattern 
of the life of Christ, ever before him as the type of the highest 
life. 

Sut what most marks this period was that transition—that 
fearful conflict of soul before referred to, which resulted in 
some change of opinions and sympathies, and a new style of 
dealing with human souls. Concerning it, we have but a few 
hints. Physical derangement made the action of the mind 
morbid. The studies and discussions just spoken of had 
something to do with it. The exciting controversy of the 
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day respecting the “ Tracts for the Times ” exercised his mind 
severely in a scorching review of all religious doctrines and 
practices, that he might reach some independent and settled 
convictions. Ife had seen the emptiness of High Church 
notions, when in college, and discarded them. Now, came a 
recoil from “ Evangelicalism,” so-called, occasioned by the 
apparent heartlessness of high professions on the part of its 
advocates, and their denunciatory spirit. Of this recoil, the 
biographer speaks thus: “Ile was so pained by the expres- 
sions of religious emotion which fell from those who were 
living a merely fashionable life, that he states himself, in one 
of his letters, that he gave up reading all books of a devo- 
tional character, lest he should be lured into the same habit 
of feeling without acting. Ilis conception, also, of Christi- 
anity as the religion of just and loving tolerance, and of Christ 
as the king of men through the power of meekness, made him 
draw back with horror from the violent and blind denuncia- 
tion which the “religious” agitators and the “ religious” 
papers of the extreme portion of the Evangelical party in- 
dulged in under the cloak of Christianity. “ They tell lies,” 
he said, “in the name of God; others tell them in the name 
of the Devil; that is the only difference.” Then we have a 
fact, without explanation, thus stated: “ An outward blow— 
the sudden ruin of a friendship which he had wrought, as he 
imagined, forever into his being—a blow from which he never 
afterwards recovered 





accelerated the inward crisis, and the 
result was a period of spiritual agony so awful that it not only 
shook his health to its center, but smote his spirit down into 
so profound a darkness that of all his early faiths but one 
remained, /¢ must be right to do right.” Aud for the rest, 
we have only this picture of the dark hour, drawn by himself 
some years afterward, in a lecture to working-men at Brighton, 

“It is an awful moment when the soul begins to tind that 
the props upon which it has blindly rested so long are, many 
of them, rotten, and begins to suspect them all; when it 
begins to feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary 
opinions which have been received with implicit confidence, 
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and in that horrible incertainty begins to doubt whether there 
be anything to believe at all. It is an awful hour—let him 
who has passed through it say how awful—when this life has 
lost its meaning and seems shrivelled into a span; when the 
grave appears to be the end of all, human goodness but a 
name, and the sky above this universe a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God himself has disappeared. In 
that fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who should have 
been his friends and counselors only frown upon his misgiv- 
ings and profanely bid him stifle doubts, which, for aught he 
knows, may arise from the fountain of truth itself; to extin- 
guish, as a glare from hell, that which, for anght he knows, 
may be light from heaven, and everything seemed wrapped 
in hideous uncertainty. I know but one way in which a man 
may come forth from his agony seathless; it is by holding fast 
to those things which are certain still,—the grand, simple 
landmarks of morality. In the darkest hour through which 
a human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least 
is certain. If there be no God, and no future state, yet even 
then, it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
than licentious, better to be true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward, Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness 
is the man, who, in the tempestuous darkness of the soul, has 
dared to hold fast to these venerable landmarks. Thrice 
blessed is he who—when all is drear and cheerless within and 
without, when his teachers terrify him and his friends shrink 
from him—has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because zs night shall pass into clear, bright day.” 
The morning came to Robertson, at last, after A7s night, 
and brought the blessing—not in the form of exulting joy— 
his shattered health and over-sensitive temperament forbade 
that—but in the form of spiritual freedom, freedom in the pos- 
session of clear and positive convictions, freedom to work in 
his own way, under the mighty impulse of those convictions. 
But, for a time, the agony of the crisis prostrated him, and he 
was compelled to seek relief in a second visit to the Continent. 
Communion with nature, amid the wild scenery of the Tyrol, 
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proved a healthful tonic. After some weeks of wandering, he 
found an arbor of rest at Heidelberg, beautiful for situation, 
as it overlooks the lovely valley of the Neckar. Ilis vigor 
was so far restored that he took the chaplain’s place, and min- 
istered in the English chapel there for six weeks, to the accept- 
ance of his hearers generally, and to the special relief of some 
troubled with Unitarian difficulties. 

At the close of the year 1846, Robertson returned to Eng- 
land. He had resigned his charge at Cheltenham while 
abroad, his painful associations with the place forbidding the 
thought of returning thither. In the following spring, he 
accepted from the Bishop of London the Church of St. Ebbe’s 
in Oxford—* a forlorn hope,” as he ters it, “and the stipend 
miserable.” With his new found freedom, however, he threw 
himself earnestly into the work of this new and discouraging 
field and was blest. His brief ministry of two months won all 
classes, especially the undergraduates of the University, who, 
every Sunday thronged the church, and “ hung breathlessly 
on every word he uttered.” A call, unsought and undesired, 
came to him from Trinity Church, Brighton. Courtesy to 
the bishop and jealousy of himself, lest he might be swayed 
by regard to his own advantage, led him, at first, promptly to 
decline it. But, by the urgent advice of the bishop, he was 
induced to reconsider the matter and accept the call. In 
August, 1847, he commenced work in Brighton, under a pre- 
sentiment not altogether painful, “ that his work, done as he 
did it with a throbbing brain, with nerves strung to their 
utmost tension, and with a physical excitement which was all 
the more consuming from being mastered in its outward forms, 
would kill him in afew years. He resolved to crowd into this 
short time all he could.” There, just six years after, he fin- 
ished his course, and how much he did crowd into that short 
time! Now came out the ripened fruit of thirty-one years of 
self-culture and discipline under the Spirit and Providence of 
God. But we may not prolong this sketch to bring it out in 
full exposition. Thoughtful men must and will study it in his 
letters and published sermons. We can only name a few 
salient points of this most interesting period of his life. 
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Perhaps the best clue we have to the nature of the struggle 
and crisis through which he had passed, appears in the follow- 
ing statement of his views respecting the object to be aimed 
at in preaching. ‘ Ie had long felt that Christianity was too 
much preached as theology, too little as the religion of daily 
life; too much as a religion ol feeling, too little as a religion 
of principles; too much as a religion only for individuals, too 
little as a religion for nations and for the world. Ile deter- 
mined to make it bear upon the social state of all classes, upon 
the questions which agitated society, upon the great move- 
ments of the world.” 

His attitude was that of an independent free-thinker in the 
best sense of the word. He stood mid-way between the Evan- 
gelical and the High Church parties—somewhat bitter in feel- 
ing towards the Evangelicals, because they wounded his sen- 
sitive soul most keenly, while yet his spiritual sympathies 
were with them—-his natural tastes inclining him all the 
time to the High Church party, while his convictions were 
avainst their views. Of course, both parties looked upon him 
with suspicion, and turned on him with denunciation as a her- 
etie and an alien. So, with a soul made for sympathy and 
society, he felt the pain of loneliness, as one misunderstood 
and misrepresented, 

Without respect to parties, he stands before us, his feet 
firmly planted on solid principles, settled and defined by and 
for himself—his whole frame erect with a back-bone of iron 
will nerved with a good conscience. Every sermon, every act, 
appears prompted by sincere convictions expressed in the free- 
dom and independence of one who thought for himself. The 
magnetic intensity of his own interest and feeling held those 
who came in contact with him spell-bound. They must yield 
and go with him, or resist and condemn. Le thus defines the 
principles upon which he taught. 

First, The establishment of positive truth instead of the 
negative Cestruction of error. Secondly, That truth is made 
up of two opposite propositions, and not found in a via media 
between the two. Thirdly, That spiritual truth is discerned 
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by the spirit, instead of intellectually, in propositions; and- 
therefore truth should be taught suggestively, not dogmati 
cally. Tourthly, That belief in the human character of 
Christ’s Humanity must be antecedent to belief in his Divine 
origin. Fifthly, That Christianity, as its teachers should, 
works from the inward to the outward, and not vice versa. 
Sixthly, The soul of goodness in things evil.” 

The points about which he seemed most at variance with 
the views of evangelical Christians were, The Atonement, 
Justification by Faith, Baptism, and the Sabbath. Yet the 
more carefully we read his utterances on these topics, the 
more does i¢ appear that he holds the substantial truth on 
them all, but is trying to give them a form of statement which 
shall relieve difficulties. We should object to some of these 
forms of statement, as likely to mislead some minds predis- 
posed to error. Perhaps they may help some who are strug- 
gling in the darkness of doubt into the full light of truth. 
That which saved him from departing from the faith, under 
the pressure of doubts within and opposition without, was his 
fidelity to the dictates of his conscience, and his high estima- 
tion of the person, the character, and the condescending love 
of Christ. All souls that are open to the general impression 
of his letters and sermons, will find influences of the same kind 
working all the time to save them from grievous error. The 
drift of his sermons was eminently practical. ‘They evince an 
honest, earnest attempt to bring Christianity down to the life 
of men, to raise, refine and regenerate that life. 

All this is confirmed by the actual results of his preaching. 
To the intellectual men of his congregation, it was engaging 
and quickening. To men of skeptical tendencies, it was cor- 
rective and helpful. “ I never hear him,” said one, “ without 
some doubt being removed, or some difficulty solved.” “For 
those whose religion grows primarily out of emotion, he illus- 
trated, in happy and fit combination, the power of close and 
abstract thinking, and the power of deep and intense feeling.” 
“The most visible portion of the labor of his life was among 
the working-men. He bound fifteen hundred of them together 
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in a bond of mutual help; he united them—men of a class 
which is jealous of church interference—in reverence for his 
character as a minister and as a Christian man, while, at the 
same time, he invariably bade them look away from him to 
his Master.” 

The great struggle of his soul, as well as we can apprehend 
it, and the labor of his life, were with the problem how to 
make the religion of intellectual faith in the great truths of 
man and of God, and the religion of sentimental emotion from 
the contemplation of those truths, at the same time a religion 
of action—the natural expression of a good conscience, the 
working out of self-sacrificing love. The problem is not 
solved for the individual nor for the world without a cross of 
suffering. 





ARTICLE IV. 
DEFINITE PREACHING. 


The question before the preacher is, not exclusively what 
will gratify a certain popular taste, but what will persuade 
men. Persuasion is the end and aim of preaching, rather 
than the mere gratification of any sesthetic taste in the hearers. 
There is a taste which loves the splendid march of sentences 
and the musical roll of swelling words, but devoid of that life 
which is breathed into style by the presence of living truth. 
Sound is worth more to it than substance. Such taste is 
vicious. A style, which pleases it, is a rhetorical as well as 
moral monstrosity. It can not compass the end of true 
preaching. The moral and rhetorical aim of a sermon is to 
convict. A production which has not this aim does not 
deserve the name sermon. No accumulation of texts can 
save it. Such a sounding style, while it may please for the 
moment, fails in the end, for it presents nothing by which the 
hearer can be convicted. That is not good taste which demands 
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that truth be so hid in words that its pungency shall not be 
felt. It is equally bad rhetoric. The highest aim of a sermon 
is not met, and its best effect is not produced, if it does not 
contain an obvious truth, and if this truth is not felt. The 
popular mind generally demands in the preacher clearness, 
force, simplicity, and, as a guaranty of candor, that he feel the 
force of what he utters, and that he speak as much as possible 
from personal experience. Ile speaks honestly and with con- 
victing force, who speaks what he feels and believes. Cicero’s 
idea applies here, that it is far easier to exhibit to advantage 
what exists, than to feign what does not exist. 

That is the highest style of elegance which meets this 
demand of the popular mind. It puts culture to the highest 
use; that of going down to men laden with the truth. The 
words need not be uncouth if they are pungent, nor the style 
vulgar if it is clear. That is the highest finish which repre- 
sents exactly what was intended. As that is the highest polish 
which enables one to see his own countenance most distinctly, 
so that is the perfectest style which helps the hearer to see 
clearly the thought of the speaker. That is the best preach- 
ing, rhetorically and morally, which blazes the truth as it were 
npon its style. Words, which under some circumstances would 
be vulgar, may come to be sufficiently elegant, when they ex- 
press a thought with more force than any other. 

That is really the most cultivated taste which demands such 
preaching. For it demands that culture be useful. While 
such culture brings its thoughts to the level of common capac- 
ity, it is elevated far above anything low in the use of pure, 
simple, and forcible language. The fountain may be clear 
even though high and low, rich and poor, clean and unclean, 
quench their thirst at it together. A mirror none the less 
discloses beautiful features because an ugly face has just 
peered into it. Such are some of the qualities of a healthy 
style which make it attractive to all grades of mind alike, 
when it is used to convey thought. If language conceals want 
of thought, some may be bewildered, but most will discover 
the trick and be disgusted. The common people heard Christ 
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gladly, and the cultivated none the less so, because in every 
respect which affects the materiel of preaching, he was a model 
of definiteness. Because he spoke definitely, he was an effec- 
tive preacher. The great question for the preacher is how to 
present truth in a way so definite that it can not well fail of 
being effective. We propose to offer a few thoughts upon 
Derinire Preacuina. 

Christ’s preaching was eminently definite. Ile never spoke 
unless he had something to say, and some reason why he 
should say it. Perhaps preachers sometimes fail of their mark 
because they have nothing to say, or no good reason for saying 
what they do. There can be no doubt that men sometimes 
speak without definite thoughts, forcing themselves to utter- 
ance. A sermon should be a mirror in which every eye can 
see the thought, and that there is a thought, which runs 
through it. A definite style requires that a speaker first 
master and analyze his theme so that he may have thoughts 
to clothe with his language. The orator who would make a 
definite impression should be able to control his theme and 
harness it to his purposes, and not be its slave. There are a 
few causes of indefinite preaching which we wish to notice. 

The rirst cause we shall notice is want of definiteness in 
the subject and matter of the sermon. Too many sermons 
are mere essays, not burdened with some thought that made 
them necessary. They are made up of words nicely poised, 
in accurate juxtaposition, so carefully fitted to each other that 
no flaw can be detected by the ring of the sentences. Where 
thought should speak to the intellect and move the heart, mere 
words greet the ear. A skillful net-work of mysterious words 
and phrases is woven to cover up a want of ideas; the sen- 
tences are inflated, and decked with the gay trappings of fig- 
ures and illustrations which explain nothing because there is 
nothing to explain. The theme is rolled and tumbled about 
dexterously without being dissected and analyzed and applied. 
The preaching reminds one of the feats of a gymnast. From 
want of definite ideas upon a subject and its bearings, the 
preacher plays around, or jumps over, or creeps under it, but 
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never drives straight at or through it. Sermons do not all have 
this fault, but too many do. We have heard such preaching 
from men, from whom we have a right to expect better things. 
Preachers who proclaim that negative religion called liberal- 
ism are specially liable to this indefinite style. Their sermons 
are oftener essays than sermons. <A clergyman of this school 
preached once in Boston Theater. Two young men went 
away uttering the severe criticism, that it was as good as a 
play. A sermon should not, and would not justly, provoke 
such comparison. The deceptions of a play should not be sug- 
gested to the mind of a hearer. His thoughts should be 
forced, by the sermon, to the realities of great moral questions. 
For sermons ought to be, and to seem to be, usually, a neces- 
sity of some great spiritual thought which burdens the soul of 
the preacher. 

Some men dash blindly at a theme wherever they can find 
a cranny, and as if with pick and shovel seek to force an open- 
ing. They begin to write before they are ready. Conse- 
quently the opening frequently belies the subject; and the 
preacher must resort to a muitiplicity of words to explain and 
modify what would explain and modify itself, if he had not 
been in too great haste to write. The hearer is bewildered as 
he is led about in this maze of words, and gets no notion of 
the theme discussed. People will begin to say that it costs 
the pastor many words to say few things. He strikes at and 
around the subject, but never hits it a telling blow. Ilis 
preaching is much like the blows of a hammer, hitting now 
here, now there, anywhere except the nail on the head, and at 
last breaking the nail, or bending it down, rather than driving 
it home, leaving the smoothly planed board battered by the 
false blows of an unskillful workman. Preachers should 
remember that the popular mind demands in preaching, as in 
everything else, that they say, what they have got to say, in 
clear, sharp, direct words, which can not be mistaken. Men 
will bear to be told searching truths, if one does not go round 
about to do it. 
Whenever, as an habitual fact, truth does not gleam from 
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the preacher’s style, does not blaze in his sentences, either it 
is because he has no truth to utter, or has no definite concep- 
tion of what he does utter. Ifowever one may seek to avoid 
it, his style will, of necessity, be influenced by his mental 
state. If his ideas are clear and definite, they will express 
themselves naturally in a style clear and definite, expressing 
thought and ringing with ideas. On the other hand, if his 
ideas are vague and indefinite, his style will inevitably be so. 
Hence it sometimes happens that audiences go away without 
carrying a single point of the sermon to which they have lis- 
tened. Tor while it was complete merely as a composition, it 
thrust out no salient points which the mind could seize upon 
by which to hold the discussion. Memory requires aids. 
Unless these are furnished in the method of treating a theme, 
a discourse must not only slip immediately from the mind, but 
also it will not present any definite idea which can be fixed 
upon and held as its central thought. There is far too much 
talk in the pulpit that amounts to nothing, because of this one 
fault of indefiniteness in the subject and matter of sermons. 
Some of our most popular lecturers before ]yceums are com- 
plete illustrations of our thought. They please you while you 
listen to them. You are charmed with their elegant style and 
beautiful language. But you carry nothing away with you. 
You have absolutely nothing to show for the money you paid 
for admission. Popular lectures have been a curse to us in a 
literary point of view. They have helped to cultivate a taste 
in the people which demands just such vague generalities in 
the pulpit. The pulpit ought, for its own sake and that of 
souls, to resist such demands sturdily, and give men bread to 
eat whether they will or not. 

We are speaking of indefiniteness of materiel, as affecting 
definiteness in preaching. There are two causes. One is 
want of thorough mastery of a theme before one begins to 
write. Ile does not get the matter in him so that it must 
come out. A great thought does not drive him to his pen. 
When he is thus forced to utter i@eas that have become too 
great and too clamorous to be kept back, the preacher will have 
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little difficulty in lodging thoughts permanently in the minds 
of his hearers. It costs too much to write before one is ready. 
A clergyman, who was accustomed to make a dash at his 
theme before he had mapped his thought, once confessed to us 
that often the first hour’s labor with the pen was cast aside 
upon revision of his sermon. Quite unlike those who never 
revise their thoughts, because their first thoughts, born of 
careful analysis, are the best. If one becomes master of his 
theme, so that it presses out at every pore, as it were, he will 
write under such inspiration that he will rarely be able to 
improve his thoughts. Sometimes when the mind gets under 
way upon a theme which fills it, it leads the pen a hob race, 
but always straight to the mark; for it is too intent to be 
diverted by unimportant side issues which hinder rather 
than help the progress of the discussion. Only those minds 
grasp at side issues, which grope their way blindly, because 
they do not thoroughly know their theme. One can not 
ramble an hour with the pen to no purpose, without having 
the deleterious influence of this hour felt through the whole 
sermon. The only economical method of writing is to digest 
thoroughly a plan of labor, before one begins. As a farmer 
plans his labors, so should a preacher. A sermon should 
have a central thought, clearly running through it, which the 
preacher persistently pursues to the end, and around which 
every part of the discussion plays. We have sometimes seen 
the Aurora Borealis center in the zenith and spread down to 
horizon on every side. So asermon should be a blaze of light 
shooting out from one center; and if it seems to illuminate 
the whole heavens of truth, this light should nevertheless be 
seen to emanate from but one source. Such a discussion will 
not be barren and indefinite in its aim. 

Subjects often present, in the course of discussion, lines of 
thought of minor importance in relation to the main subject 
of the sermon. These must be omitted, because one can not 
say everything about any theme in a half hour, and because 
such lines of thought impair the force of the sermon. We 
once listened to a course of lectures upon a certain subject. 
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The lecturer paused to canvass every minor thought by the 
way, and at the end the hearers could not find themselves. 
They were lost in the labyrinth in which the lecturer had led 
them. If one is not master of his theme, and has not a defi- 
nite purpose before him as he writes, he will be diverted by 
these beckoning thoughts, and get lost himself and lose his 
hearers, so that neither can find their way back to the great 
highway upon which they started. It requires a thorough 
mastery of a subject at the out-set—mastery not for ourselves 
alone, but also for our hearers—to discover just what does and 
what does not throw light upon a discussion. The effect of 
such ramifying preaching upon speaker and hearer, is much 
like that upon a traveler who leaves the main road to explore 
every by-path at the right or left. A long life would be 
required to travel a short distance in this method. One can 
less afford to ramble when speaking as a dying man to dying 
men. A few sharp blows, direct and powerful, are demanded. 
The only law for the preacher in this respect is, to know his 
theme so well as to take its great highway of thought, and 
follow that. Then he will not be troubled with indefiniteness 
of materiel, and his preaching will have directness and force. 
We said there are two causes of indefiniteness of materiel, 
which occasions indefinite preaching. Another cause is, a 
certain morbid taste demands it. The pews are partly to 
blame for whatever fault of this character is in the pulpit. If 
a sermon spreads itself over all the possible extent of ground 
which a theme can be made to cover, and some more, this 
taste pronounces it profound and exhaustive; and that too 
when no thought has been probed to the bottom. Because, 
perhaps, no one has been hit. There is a taste, we know not 
what else to name it, which shrinks from the blazing truth. 
Men are lazy and fat in their worldliness, and do not like to 
be roused from their lethargy; so that which would be, and 
would be called, insufferable out of the pulpit, is praised and 
petted in the pulpit. It is painful to believe that the pulpit 
has sometimes sacrificed itself to such a popular taste. There 
is too great a tendency to multiply words without knowledge. 
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Preachers may be partly to blame; hearers are also. The 
truth, so expressed as to make men feel it, is liable to be char- 
acterized by such taste as inelegant. 

The truth, the bald truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
feared by men. They want to make aprons of fig leaves to 
conceal its nakedness, so that their worldliness shall not be 
shocked. If the term is used by which Christ designated the 
place of future punishment, the whole congregation sometimes 
shudder and dodge their heads as suddenly as if a shell had 
burst over them. An impression largely prevails, that the 
word of God, squarely and definitely preached, will harden 
men. Yet if men are not moved by such easy preaching as 
is demanded, the preacher is thought inefficient. If the truth 
is presented plainly, so that sinners are moved by it, the 
means are unwarranted, or the truth preached is heresy, or 
those converted under such preaching are not every-day Chris- 
tians. Between two such fires the preacher must stand. Ile 
must please God, or please man. Natural inclination leads 
him to turn from casting stones, to throwing turf. If he does, 
Satan sneers; souls remain at ease, and go quietly to ruin; 
unfaithful Christians sit easily upon their cushions; the salary 
is raised and all goes on beautifully, because the pews have 
driven the pulpit to inanity. Perhaps this is an extreme, but 
instances are not wanting which justify our language. 

But the aim of preaching is, or should be, to meet wants 
which men have, whether they feel them or not. The puipit 

van not afford to degrade itself by yielding to such taste. The 
pulpit is set to declare the oracles of God. That, and that 
only should be its business. It matters not how eloquent and 
finished a discourse may be in other respects, it is not a good 
sermon if it so lacks point and clearness as to fail of fixing 
some leading and important truth in the minds of those who 
hear. It will fail in its highest aim—conviction. 

The only legitimate feeling that can be awakened by true 
preaching is a salutary spiritual emotion. It may be joy, it 
may be sorrow, it may be a sense of sin, it may be opposition 
even. In any case, it will be a salutary spiritual emotion that 
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will be awakened, if preaching is what it should be—direct, 
pungent. True, our wsthetic taste may be gratified by beauti- 
ful figures. Our sense of rhetorical excellence may be pleased 


with finished periods. We may be charmed with elegance of 


manner and diction. It is right that this should be so. But 
any farther than these excellencies are helps to fix the impres- 
sion of truth taught in the sermon they are defects, because 
widely aside from the single aim of preaching. Culture is 
valuable for the preacher if he will make it obedient to the 
demands of a gospel which is for the poor as well as the rich, 
for the unlearned as well as the learned. It is well enough to 
be the Lord Bishop ot London, if this station will help one to 
be a more efficient servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. If not, 
it is better to be like that preacher who thanked God because 
he had no library but the Bible and Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. Culture with the Spirit of God is a mighty power 
in the pulpit. Culture without that Spirit is sounding brass. 
Sermons and preachers were ordained to promulgate the gospel 
in all its phases, and nothing else. Everything that will help 
in this, or can be made to help in it, is legitimate. Everything 
which does not conspire to this one end is athwart the sermon, 
an incubus upon it. Call to mind those preachers who have 
no Saviour, and no gospel to preach, and you will have illus- 
trations. A preacher may be admired; he may fascinate by 
oratory, philosophy, poetry, and yet never preach the gospel. 
We by no means underrate the good report of men. We by 
no means discountenance throwing out every attraction that 
will draw men; but draw men to Christ, not the preacher, to 
honor God, not man. The tears of penitence, the humility, 
the self-searchings, the sweet assurance of hope, the mighty 
faith that attended the preaching of such men as Edwards, 
Nettleton, and others, attest the power of the pulpit a thousand- 
fold more than all the encomiums lavished upon merely mag- 
nificent oratory or elegant style. The best seals of the effi- 
ciency of the ministry are its fruits. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Such fruits are unimpeachable witnesses of the 
definiteness of our presentations of divine truth, They, more 
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than anything else, prove that we know what we say, and why 
we say it. With this end in view should we study and write 
and preach, namely, to save men. To promote this end we 
should take care that we and our hearers know what we say. 
Then will our preaching be definite. 

The seconp cause of indefinite preaching we shall notice is, 
selecting subjects without special reference to the demands of 
an audience. We have heard of weddings where some such 
lugubrious tune as Windham was sung by the guests. The 
Judicrousness of such a performance would mar the joy of the 
occasion, and the beauty of the tune. The two things do not 
belong together. It sometimes happens that sermons do not 
belong to the occasion on which they are preached. No exist- 
ing circumstances demand them. Of course such want of 
fitness kills them as presentations of truth. In Christ’s ser- 
mons no such want of fitness can be found. He knew what 
was in men, and did not need that any one should tell him. 
Ilis themes were always exactly suited to the pressing wants 
of those to whom he spoke. Ilow he spoke straight to the 
heart of the Samaritan woman, taking a want she was then 
seeking to satisfy as his text. He never preached about his 
themes, but the themes themselves. Ilissermon on the mount 
is not a collection of abstractions, but an epitome of religious 
truth which we know not how to increase nor diminish, valu- 
able to be applied in all exigencies of Christian practice, and 
exactly adapted to meet the wants of any soul. Ilow his 
parables seized upon any occurrence, supposable or actual, and 
freighted it with some truth that would then and there apply 
to some special case. Any place was to him a pulpit, anything 
a text if it suggested a truth which could be applied, and any 
lost soul a sufficient audience. He preached for his time and 
its pressing wants. What he said applies with equal force as 
time comes and goes, and will to the end, because he spoke as 
never man spoke. 

If preaching has any object, it is to persuade men. If 
persuasion is to be accomplished in any way, it is by specially 
adapting subjects in hand to living issues and immediate 
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interests. Perhaps it is not strange that men sometimes 
misjudge of the fitness of a theme. There is all the more 
reason why we should study fitness. A sermon loses much of 
its persuasive power if its subject does not seem to fit some 
living issue, or present want of the people, or is not made to 
fit them. Those who hear may be constrained to say it is ¢ 
fine finished production; but honesty will compel them to 
add, What of it? The theme was well discussed, and clearly 
presented, but it did not hit my case. Such a sermon, with 
no persuasive power, must seem indefinite. If it has point, 
the point does not appear. Because the subject, being irrele- 
vant to the present demands of an audience, is not aimed that 
way. Ifa preacher would have the point of his discourse seen 
and felt, he must aim it at men, and that too the men directly 
before him. Of course, the preacher must know his people, 
and preach accordingly. Ue can not afford always to erect 
imaginary targets, when so many real ones are before him 
every Sabbath. It could hardly be called effective preaching 
to denounce the sins of idolatry and neglect to speak of the 
scarcely less direful sins in the Christian communities where 
we live. Perhaps a preacher in a pulpit in the country might 
wax eloquent over the enormities committed in cities, but would 
it not be far more definite and effective to assail the sins of 
which people in the country are guilty, and to tell his people 
of the guilt which lies at their doors? What folly for the 
hunter to séek game in distant forests, when the groves about 
his own dwelling are full. Perhaps preachers sometimes lose 
their power over men by going so far away for themes that 
their hearers can have no definite and vital relation to them. 
If a theme, in itself considered, does not meet the wants of 
an audience, yet it does not occasion indefiniteness in preach- 
ing, if the discussion of them is so used in an application, or 
by way of inference, that it is made to fit the wants of an 
audience. Truth is very flexible, and can be used in applica- 
tion to suit cases to which it might otherwise seem foreign. 
This leads us to the third cause of indefinite preaching which 
we shall notice. It is, a total want of application or appeal. 
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That is a poor story which has no moral. The story of the 
cross is full of lessons. That sermon which has no application 
nor appeal, does not tell this wondrous story with best effect, 
if atall. Some themes apply themselves. You can not treat 
them without making an appeal. Other themes, although 
very pertinent, need to be applied in order that their full force 
may be felt. Subjects that are general may be so applied as 
to become of special interest to those who hear. The proofs 
of the existence of God from nature is a general subject. Most 
hearers accept this doctrine without question. Yet what 
power it may have in application to make men feel the omnip- 
otence of God, and see it everywhere, and fear tu sin against 
him. The same is true of a large number of subjects which 
are legitimate themes for the pulpit. How often we hear of 
revivals which follow searching presentations of those doctrines 
of the gospel which most people accept. Any discourse is 
indefinite and lacks the fundamental thing which distinguishes 
a sermon from every other production, if it lacks a direct, 
simple, specific, pungent application of the truths discussed, so 
as to show their immediate relation to these who listen. 

The generic idea of a sermon is, an oral address, to the 
popular mind, upon religious truths contained in the Dible, 
elaborately treated, with a view to persuasion. But a sermon 
loses its distinctive power of persuasion when men are not 
made to feel that its truths are addressed to them, and are for 
them individually. The theme may be elaborately discussed, 
but if the discussion is not so turned as to hit any one, no one 
will be persuaded. The audience will be left to apply the 
sermon, and they will be more liberal to others than to them- 
selves. If possible a sermon should make the application of 
its truth so manifest that no one can escape from it, if he would. 
If we would persuade a man, we must first make him acknowl- 
edge the truth of what we say, and its truth and pertinency 
when applied to him. 

To accomplish this end a theme should be selected and 
studied with reference to some special application, and the 
discussion should all point to the same end, so that when the 
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whole is gathered up in the conclusion and hurled at an audi- 
ence, there shall be no appearance of incongruity between the 
end and the beginning. When the application is made it 
should appear that the preceding train of argument has led to 
it. A sermon will thus complete a natural and graceful circle, 
by returning to its beginning, without at all repeating itself. 
An argument should be clenched by the application. Then, 
like words of the wise, it will be “as nails fastened by masters 
of assemblies.” By an application we do not necessarily mean 
a formal application, made at the end of a sermon, but sucha 
drift of discussion and appeal as will make each hearer feel, 
that means me, or that is what I need. That is eminently 
successful preaching which uniformly produces such an impres- 
sion. “It was acommon question among the hearers of the 
famous Shepard of Cambridge, (who was wont to say that his 
sermons cost him tears,) as they left church on the Sabbath, 
who was wrought upon to-day.” It is of the first importance, 
if we would be successful, that we make our hearers feel that, 
if they go to church on the Sabbath, they may expect to hear 
something which will apply to them. So it is eminently desir- 
able that we select our themes, discuss and apply them, with 
reference to some known and pressing want of our people. 
Our preaching will not then be liable to lack definiteness. 
That preaching is simply a caricature which habitually treats 
the pulpit as if it were an intellectual and a rhetorical arena 
upon which one may display his dexterity in the nice construc- 
tion of sentences and arrangements of words, rather than as a 
place where solemn truths are to be proclaimed and applied 
with all possible power to the hearts of men. Elegance of 
style and manner is to be cultivated, but not simply for its 
own sake. It should and can be made an efficient servant of 
truth. That preaching which glides along easily over a dead 
level of classic words and smooth sentences, glows with figures 
and illustrations, and ends with a faultless period, but is not 
animated with one spark of living truth calculated to awaken 
men and sting their consciences into frenzy of painful remorse 
on account of sin, will lull them into a fatal moral sleep. A 
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sermon may be faultless in form, like Canova’s Venus, but it 
is not a thing of living beauty till it bristles and is alive with 
truth. Of course this requires that a preacher know his theme 
and know his people. He must put himself in their place, and 
study and preach with them in view, so that he may urge them 
along with him to the end by the stress of his thought. Who- 
ever can gain such control over his audience, has them at his 
will. In this has been the hiding of power of some of the 
most distinguished preachers. Those sermons which cost us 
tears are the ones which will carry our audiences. 

It is quite true that men will sometimes wince under hot 
appeals from direct sermons. This is what men need. It is ¢ 
sign that a preacher has aimed his sermon well, if men chafe 
and smart under his vigorous blows. He will then know that 
his preaching is definite, just as the artillerist knows he has 
hit his mark, if, after the discharge, dust flies where it stood. 
There are men, in the church and out of it, who cherish darl- 
ing sins. They persuade themselves that these things are not 
wrong, or not so wrong as to require reprimand from the 
pulpit. They are quite willing that a sermon shall apply to 
their neighbors; secure, as they think, in an armor of self- 
righteousness, they love to look complacently over into the 
next pew and watch the effect of the preacher’s searching 
words. If the occupant of that pew happens to be as self- 
satisfied as they, they put on a solemn look as they reflect 
upon his hardness. All this is very pleasant; but if the truth 
happens to fasten to them, it is quite another thing, and they 
seek to shake it off. They are pleased with sermons which 
fire over their heads, or down at their feet, but not at their 
hearts; whose melodious sentences, like the strains of an 
Molian, lull the moral sense into a sleep of calm security. 
They relish a closing passage of thrilling eloquence; but when 
a sermon is preached whose sentences, no less finished, are 
alive with truth, and whose discussion comes up slowly, like 
the gathering tempest, till the pent-up thunders of the theme 
burst upon the audience in an irresistible appeal, they start 
and shrink and flee lest they be disturbed in their peace. 
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Direct preaching annoys them; unfaithful Christians are dis- 
turbed; a general confusion prevails, which, unless the Spirit 
of God interferes, is sometimes reduced to order by politely 
hinting to the pastor, through a diminished salary, that his 
presence and preaching are distasteful. Of course we would 
not have preachers take pains to make their appeals distasteful 
to their hearers. Yet it is their business faithfully to tell men 
truths which the carnal heart does not relish, and to apply 
them in a way which shall cause the carnal heart pain. Cer- 
tain members of certain churches and congregations, in a city 
of a certain State, sought a safe retreat from all disturbance in 
the bosom of an Episcopal church, because the pastors were 
loyal and felt it their duty to say so in the hour of our coun- 
try’s peril. Did not the pastors do right, notwithstanding 
these results? Certainly. It was good riddance to them, but 
a fearful comment upon the rector. So it is the duty of 
preachers to tell the whole truth of the gospel, and make it fit 
men, Whether they will hear or not. 

Christians have a duty in this respect, and pastors have a 
right to exact its discharge. They ought to encourage pastors 
to preach the searching truths of the gospel plainly and directly. 
If any thrust comes near them, they ought not to seek to parry 
it; remembering that the preacher, if he is faithful, speaks as 
the ambassador of God. They ought to expect and demand 
from the pulpit, something besides mere drizzles of truth. As 
a rule, the pulpit will be likely to give what the pews demand 
of it. While the pulpit educates the pews, it is true that the 
pews have no small influence in educating the pulpit. Pulpits 
do and must keep pace with the demands of their times. 
The style of preaching to-day differs from that of fifty years 
ago, because the age demands the difference. But presenta- 
tions of truth need not be less searching and effective. Men 
ought to demand that they shall not be. They go to hear the 
truth of God, and why should they suffer any human words 
to mitigate or soften it for their ears? It has been charged 
that the pulpit has lost efliciency. We do not believe it; but 
if this ¢s true, the pews are largely accountable. 
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If the pews influence the pulpit, the pulpit has certainly 
much to do in educating the pews. Preachers have a duty to 
do in elevating the standard of pulpit efforts, and in educating 
the popular taste to crave direct, ungloved, presentations of 
truth. It may be well enough for those who proclaim what 
they call a liberal christianity, to spread feathery couches for 
sinners, and nurse them as if they were afflicted with disease 
rather than treat them as guilty. But those who profess to 
proclaim Christ’s gospel were not ordained to be hospital 
nurses, but to go out with the armed battalions to war. The 
times demand that we aim our preaching straight at men. 
Popular sins call us away from pleasing generalities to plain, 
direct language. It is high time to plant gospel batteries 
upon every high position commanding the camp of the enemy, 
and rain upon it hot shot and shell till it yields. If we are 
few, and have only trumpets and pitchers and lamps for weap- 
ons, let our watchword be always, “the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.” Our preaching will then have definiteness of 
aim. Men will not be able to worm themselves out of the way 
of the truth we preach. We shall have something to say 
which will be of vital importance to men, and men will see 
that we are honest and earnest. God’s Spirit will aid us if we 
go prayerfully to our work, and we shall be conscious that we 
have sown, not weeds and thistles and brambles, but the true 
seed, which God, in Ilis own way and time, will water and 
make spring up and bear fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some 
an hundred fold. 

4 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE ACADEMY AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE COLLEGE. 


The past has been a jubilee year for the descendants of the 
Pilgrims. Advantage is taken of its associations to revive 
and strengthen Puritan principles and Puritan institutions 
throughout the land. 

The Academy then—the relation of the academy to the 
college, is a most appropriate subject for discussion before the 
lineal descendents of New England Congregationalists. The 
academy, with reference to which many of us can adopt, with 
little change, the glowing language Cicero addressed to his 
early teacher, Archias, “looking back on past scenes, and 
recalling the earliest reminiscences of my childhood, I find it 
was this which inspired me first to enter upon a liberal course 
of study and directed me in it. If then, my tongue, under 
its instructions, has ever been useful to any, it is bound by all 
the ties of gratitude, to cherish that through which it has been 
enabled to save some and enrich others.” 

The academy and the college are both New England insti- 
tutions, “ without a parallel,” as Pres. Andrews has truly said, 
and “ not transplants from England or Germany,” for although 
their names and germs were found in the mother country, 
they have acquired in the natural outgrowth of American 
habits, a character and position, sud generis. 

The founders of the New England educational system were 
far-sighted, large-hearted men. They aimed to establish in 
the wilderness a pure church, and, therefore, education, as the 
handmaid of religion, engaged their earliest attention. The 
college and the preparatory school found a place together 
among them. They weretwin born. In 1647, eleven years 
after the inception of Harvard College, the act was passed 
which, it is common to say, laid the foundation of free schools 
in Massachusetts, and on this continent. Every town contain- 
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ing one hundred families, was required to set up a “gram- 
mar school,” where youth could fit for college by the study of 
Latin and Greek. But, says Ilorace Mann, “ they laid a far 
broader foundation than has since been built upon.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers conceived the magnificent idea of not 
only a universal, but a free, liberal education for the whole 
people. They did not realize in practice their grand ideal, nor 
has the State in any generation since their day, successfully 
attempted to rear an educational superstructure above the first 
story, upon a common school basis. The grammar school 
clause soon became a dead letter upon the Puritan statute 
book. It was as futile as any attempt now is to establish and 
maintain high schools throughout the thinly settled townships 
of our infant States. The practical wisdom of the fathers 
soon found means to meet the necessities of the church and 
college. They set on foot private schools. As an example, 
Edward Hopkins, in 1657, gave funds “for the promotion of 
the cause of Christ and the education of youth for the public 
service of their country.” Thus was founded the “ Hopkins 
Academy,” in Hadley, Mass., so long and widely useful, and 
the “ Hopkins Grammar School,” in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Nothing more was contemplated in these and similar schools 
that arose soon afterwards, than that they should give general 
culture, higher than the common school, but not so extensive, 
although of the same nature, as the college, to which they 
were especially designed to be preparatory. 

The New England system of education, then, whose sound- 
ness time has ratified, and whose praise is on the lips of the 
civilized world, put an elementary education within the reach 
of all, at the expense of the State, and left it mainly to volun- 
tary enterprize to make provision for higher culture. Between 
the common school that bathed in light every hamlet, and the 
college, that was the bright particular star of a whole State, 
was a broad middle ground. This the academy arose to occupy. 
How this middle ground has been filled, such institutions as 
Phillips’ Academy, Exeter, Kimball, Union, Williston, and 
many other classic names, have long born witness. These 
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academies have been the right arm, the glory and triumph of 
New England. Many of her great men and most of her 
middle men—her merchants, manufacturers and farmers— 
received their entire education in the academy. To the 
academy the New England colleges have ever looked for their 
annual supply of recruits, without which they themselves 
would at once sink to preparatory and irregular schools. 

Such, history teaches us, have been the facts in the past, and 
such, college officers in New England, in reply to our inquiries, 
assure us are the facts now. They without exception affirm, 
that a very large majority of their students come from the 
academies, and that these students are the best fitted and most 
valuable men; and that the high schools, which, it is conceded, 
are in their highest excellence in New England, can not be 
depended upon as preparatory schools. Rare exceptions in 
our large cities are admitted. 

What, we would now inquire, is there in our circumstances 
at the West, to require or justify, a different system of educa- 
tion from that founded by the fathers and proved by the 
children, for seven generations? We answer, nothing. We 
aim at ends no less lofty than they who landed on Plymouth 
Rock. <A like purpose animates the true sons of the Pilgrims 
everywhere to plant the banners of Christ and sound learning, 
side by side. We must employ the same means which the 
past and present unite in assuring us are needful to success. 

When Father Turner crossed the Alleghanies, forty years 
ago, he was told that Congregationalism could not live in the 
Mississippi Valley. He believed it could live where he could, 
as he carried it with himself and planted it wherever he went. 
A generation ago he planted a church in Iowa, and to make 
sure of its life, he founded an academy in the same building. 
The academy, so useful in New England, he thought admira- 
bly adapted to our wants in the west, and necessary to be 
cherished under our auspices, would we secure the full fruits 
of the planting and training of Congregational churches. 

The essential features of this institution are, first, that it 
affords an opportunity for youth of both sexes, from any class 
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in society, to enjoy an elevated course of instruction, in almost 
any branch of science; and secondly, it enables these youth 
who aim at the liberal professions, or a literary life, to pursue 
a course of classical study preparatory to an admission to the 
college proper. Thirdly, it is under private control and 
usually surrounded by the sympathies of a particular denomi- 
nation, and animated by a living central purpose, to impart a 
Christian education. 

Now we would call attention to the special considerations 
that should move us asa denomination to continue on our 
new field the institution of our fathers. 

We should establish and cherish academies. 1st. If we 
would make sure of first-class and permanent preparatory 
schools. We can rely upon a supply of our wants in no other 

yay. A thousand counter influences will meet us at every 
attempt. Modern gasometers filled with stifling gases from 
the “dead” languages, would extinguish any flame of enthu- 
siasm for the classics, and repress every effort to make them 
prominent in a public school. No matter how often and how 
effectually the discussion is laid to rest in our generation, it 
will come up, like original sin, to dispute the peace of the next. 
But as Christian schools in the 19th century, we must hold 
some questions as settled. If Sir William Hamilton has cor- 
rectly defined Protestant theology to be “applied philology 
and criticism ;” and if Charles Fifth uttered a deep truth, 
when he said that “aman was as many times a man as he 
acquired a new tongue ;” and if Her Majesty’s School Com- 
missioners, after their recent most thorough investigation, under 
the lead of that profound thinker, Sir William Gladstone, have 
acted wisely in placing the classics as the educational basis of 
schools in England, and the central subject of instruction, we 
ought to put within the reach of our youth schools for thorough 
instruction in those important studies. The right first step 
is the essential thing in the work of education. Prof. Stanton, 
of Union College, says, “If there must be a defect in any 
part, let it be in the superstructure. My deliberate and mature 
conviction is, that more importance should be attached to the 
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preparatory than to the collegiate course of study. The des- 
tiny of the student, and the world through him, is more 
affected by the preparatory course.” lave we not thus far 
neglected this foundation work in our care of the superstruc- 
ture first? Let us return to the first principles. Let us look 
after the youth in their preparatory studies and see that they 
have the right thing to do and the right place to do it in, 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, and we are safe, 
society is safe, and our colleges and theological seminaries are 
safe. 

Secondly. That we may provide for the education of a large 
class who would naturally fall under our wing, and who other- 
wise will go uncared for, or resort to other institutions, less in 
harmony with, if not antagonistic to, our principles. 

Thirdly. That since we have our churches, our colleges, 
our newspapers, as exponents of our principles, we may not 
lack a means of growth, which, not less than any other, con- 
tributes to the moral ascendency of New England. For her 
Lawrences, her Appletons and Willistons, have laid the founda- 
tions of her power to abide for generations after the influence 
of the “old man eloquent” and of her Webster has died away 
like the ocean waves upon the shores, where they sleep. The 
Puritan can no more govern by numbers, but if, adapting 
himself to the new condition of the West, he continues here 
the work begun by his ancestors, his ideas and institutions will 
triumph. 

Fourthly. We need academies for the sake of our colleges. 
Our colleges can not take their true position while they are still 
compelled to fit their own students for college, and can look to 
no other schools as their natural feeders. Objectors may point 
to Oberlin, but this only exception proves the rule. The ele- 
mentary departments, and all other adjuncts resorted to by 
some colleges (so-called) to magnify their catalogues, are, as 
the Hon. Newton Bateman says, “but flank movements to 
divert public scrutiny from their real nakedness,” and it is 
difficult to see, in such institutions, where the school ends and 
the college begins. The true college curriculum is for men, 
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not boys—for men of somewhat mature minds and scholar- 
ship, and not, as President Hopkins says, “a mere huddle of 
studies from the primary department up—a kind of intellectual 
variety-shop.” Pres. Woolsey declares, “the college can not 
be materially improved unless there are academies for thorough 
drill.” 

Says Pres. Gulliver—* The absence of good training schools, 
of New England academies throughout the West, is well known 
and deeply deplored by every enlightened friend of education. 
There is serious danger that unless the evil can be speedily 
and effectually remedied, our whole system of Christian edu- 
cation will either be broken down or left so far in the rear of 
our growing population and wealth, as to become a méniémum 
power among the forces of society, instead of the dominant 
and controlling agency it has thus far been in our history.” 
Pres. Magoun says, “ Our chief want in Iowa is academies.” 
Pres. Andrews observes, “The college can not both lay the 
foundation and erect the whole superstructure.” Yet this is 
what our Western colleges are now compelled to do. As we 
learn from one of the oldest officers of Lowa College, “ None 
have ever entered her from the graded schools fully prepared 
for college.” Says the same authority, “Our graded schools 
are scarcely doing anything in Greek.” Similar testimony is 
furnished us from the Iowa State University. Says her pro- 
fessor in Greek, “ I can assert most positively that neither the 
college nor the university can depend upon high schools. I 
do not remember one who has acquired the necessary Greek 
there.” Pres. King, of Cornell College—the leading Metho- 
dist college in Iowa—writes: “We do not have more than 
one student in forty enter college from high schovls, and 
hence we do not rely upon them to prepare students. We 
greatly need academies to do this work.” The president of 
the Baptist college at Pella, says: “ My own judgment, after 
an experience of sixteen years of teaching in Lowa, is that we 
want more first-class endowed academies, and fewer would-be 
colleges. Let us have many academies, few colleges.” Simi- 
lar testimony might be presented from educators in the Pres- 
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byterian connection, and from others—but enough. It is a 
plain case. New academies established over our States would 
lift colleges and universities alike from the quasi degradation 
into which these honored names have fallen at the West. In 
the ambitious race for pre-eminence in smartness, almost every 
new settlement boasts its “college” or “university,” and to 
meet a quick demand, a building is run up like a cotton mill, 
and a “ professor” is duly inaugurated. Thus our youth grow 
up with absurd notions of a college, which, in a multitude of 
cases, continue to be associated with tumble-down shanties and 
pretentious “ professors.” A young student, a member of one 
of these mongrel institutions in Illinois, recently wrote us: 
“Our university is prospering finely, and is making rapid 
progress towards a first-class college.” Now this muddle of 
ideas, into which the public have so generally fallen, is simply 
shameful. The blame rests somewhat upon the ambitious 
settlers before us that we inherit such a state of affairs, but the 
remedy rests with this generation. The same ignorance pre- 
rails as to the sphere and work of the academy. Says a lead- 
ing educator of Iowa, “ My opinion is that the most pressing 
demand upon us, as a denomination, is to establish academies. 
We can not hold the place we desire or deserve without them, 
as educational centers and feeders for our colleges.” 

Before leaving this point—the necessity of the academy to 
the college—there is another aspect of it we feel constrained 
to present. As matters now stand, colleges with preparatory 
departments discourage other good preparatory schools, are 
their rivals, and can not expect their good will. They are in 
the field for the same class of students, and by various means 
secure pupils who might have fitted at home institutions, with 
better influence upon themselves and upon the communities 
amid which they dwell, and for the permanent interests of the 
college. 

Again, by the use, for the benefit of students in the prepar- 
atory department, of funds which were given for college edu- 
cation, colleges with preparatory departments are enabled to 
underbid other preparatory schools, and to put tuition below 
the market price. 
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Further, such institutions are a constant example and en- 
couragement for the preparatory schools to become “ colleges” 
also, since they do similar work and might as well enjoy what- 
ever advantage is in the name, and this goes a great way with 
the people. The argument is, “ become a college in name and 
you will secure college endowments like the others,” as benevo- 
lent people, in their honest simplicity, are not always careful 
to go behind a name. Besides, pious students of the academy 
in our denumination lose, while in the preparatory course, the 
pecuniary aid they might receive were only the name changed, 
or were they at a college favored with a preparatory depart- 
ment, or even were they to turn Presbyterians, for Presbyte- 
rians take better care of the lambs, and by this means have 
drawn from us many a promising youth. 

The force of these points, the late honored secretary of “* The 
College Society,” Rev. Theron Baldwin, admitted in the ex- 
pression of his regrets that aid could not be extended by him 
to such worthy students, unless the institution should become 
college in name. 

dut it admits of grave question whether funds given for col- 
leges, as that term is understood in New England, may be 
appropriated for preparatory departments in which the large 
majority of students never enter upon a real college course. 
A trustee of a favorite Western college makes this historical 
record: “The names of two hundred and ninety are found 
enrolled as members of the institution during the past year, 
more than half of whom are in the collegiate and preparatory 
departments.” It is a natural query, who are the nearly half 
left? Is there any ground for the suspicion that they belong 
where a leading journal, with more regard to truth than dig- 
nity, classed a similar number in our State University—in 
“the trundle-bed department.” | 

Whoever now attempts to obtain funds at the East for edu- 
cational purposes, finds, as never before, a disposition to dis- 
criminate and scrutinize; and where, in addition to this, the 
applicant is treated to reminiscences of early “investments in 
Western colleges,” he experiences the meaning of Nasby’s 
word, “ onpleasantness.” . 
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Fifthly. Again, as those who would make sure the religious 
as well as the classical training of our youth, we should estab- 
lish academies. The church is the conservator of both these 
essential branches of culture. 

With Pres. Hitchcock, of precious memory, we believe 
that “ it is impossible to establish a literary institution in this 
country without religion,” as witness Girard College and the 
University of Virginia; and with Daniel Webster that “the 
Christian religion is of the essence, the vitality, of useful 
instruction.” The religious spirit of the Puritans gave birth 
to their political and educational institutions. The historians 

dJancroft and Palfrey confirm this statement in explicit terms. 
To carry out and perpetuate their views, they established the 
academy along with the college. Most of them had this dis- 
tinct purpose in the fore front—‘ Christo et Ecclesiz,” that 
the learning they bestowed should be baptized into the spirit 
of a true Christian faith, and, independent of the state, secure 
an irrevocable alliance between religion and learning. 

Whatever considerations of a religious nature demand the 
college and the theological seminary necessitate the academy 
also. The lofty purpose of the Puritans to make their religious 
principles triumphant, has blessed the land with a succession 
of Christian scholars in every age—has coriserved to the state 
her common schools, and reared a safe bulwark around all our 
most precious interests. 

The vital relation of such institutions to the government, 
was abundantly illustrated in the late war. The conclusion to 
which every-day events inevitably conduct us is, that the 

toman Catholic has entered upon the work of controlling the 
educational interests of this country, with the avowed purpose 
of subjecting the state to the dominion of that church. To 
this end she is employing her agents in legislatures and in 
newspapers, and at the polls, obtaining possession of the pub- 
lic money and undermining the whole school system, in the 
interests of popery. But let Rome build costly cathedrals for 
a sensuous worship, if we may but have the acadamy and the 
college, side by side, as types of the two systems. Let her in 
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alliance with infidels of every name, take advantage of our 
civil and religious liberty to oust the Bible and religious 
instruction from common schools, if true to our history we 
have around us theacademy and the college, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against us. 

Whether the Bible and the classics—the convenient foot- 
balls of politicians—be voted up or voted down at every politi- 
cal change, we are safe. This controversy respecting the 
Bible and the classics in schools, and also that respecting State 
and private institutions, has to many minds a deeper signifi- 
cancy than appears on the surface. There are many who, 
after they have banished all religion from the public schools, 
would be glad also to undermine our whole collegiate system, 
because it is for the most part under Christian auspices. 

There are many earnest men, of potential influence, who 
under various plausible pretexts would give our whole educa- 
tional system over to those whose view of human destiny is 
limited by man’s temporal welfare; many who would like to 
supplant the Greek language by conchology, the Latin by 
instruction in farming, mental philosophy by physiology, and 
Butler’s analogy by Fowler and Wells’ phrenology, or Combe’s 
“Constitution of Man.” The real question before us to-day 
is, shall the Christian faith be handed down as an essential 
element and necessity of our future civilization? M. Guizot 
eloquently remarks upon the miserable failure of the French 
to secure their social well-being by mere scientific culture. 
“Tt is because man was made for eternity, and we have sought 
nothing more than to fit him for the brief space he occupies 
in time. Let us then by the Bible from the first, begin to 
train man for eternity and that of itself will adapt a man to 
the duties of this earthly state.’ Under God it depends 
largely upon our churches and ministers to say whether our 
sons and daughters shall be educated on the side of materialism 
or a spiritual philosophy, of mere human culture or of divine 
wisdom; and our full conviction is that we can not fairly meet 
and decide these questions on the arena of the public schools. 
The ery of bigotry and sectarianism or some other “ism ” will 
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be raised against any thing but the boldest indifferentism. 
We need now, under our own auspices, and within convenient 
reach of all our youth, academical schools. These, the 
offspring of benevolence and self denial, and reared for a 
noble purpose,will inspire the youth within their daily influ- 
ence with new thoughts and purposes, will serve to arrest the 
powerful currents down which so many are borne to the 
maelstroms of pleasure and business speculations. Offerings 
and prayers of the good-will consecrate them, and as years roll 
on, hallowed associations and blessed memories will be a life- 
long treasure to increasing thousands, like those scenes which 
are a joy forever to the graduate of Holyoke, or Bradford or 
Phillips’ Academy. To such a school, would the pastor, ever 
thoughtful of the perpetuation of the church and the ministry, 
send the lambs of his flock, as one and another aspires for 
something higher than the common walk. Like Paul, he will 
find here a Timothy and there a Titus, who, but for his offices 
and that institution, would never bless the world with their 
ministry. As to the fling often made against “ private” and 
“aristocratic ” schools—as academies are called—educational 
authorities are abundant and decisive, that such institutions 
always have been, and always will be, a necessity in our sys- 
tem of education, the elementary work being done by the 
state, and the higher by the academy and college. “ It is 
absurd,” says Supt. Bateman, “ to attempt more, and must be 
for a long time to come.” Pres. Hopkins replies to our 
inquiries on this point: “Ido not suppose the conditions of 
thorough instruction in a course of liberal study can be created 
without academies.” Says Pres. Gulliver: “The common 
schools are the life of the nation and should be supported by 
taxation, and managed by the state. But from the nature of 
things, they must be confined to the instruction needed for all 
citizens of all avocations in life. The state can not success- 
fully enter upon the business of liberal culture.” As to being 
“ aristocratic,” they are open to all, and the truth is, they have 
generally been endowed by the rich, and gladly attended by 
poor men’s sons. 
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Our subject necessarily touches upon high schools. We 
have no word or thought of disparagement to utter with 
regard to them and the many noble men engaged in them. 
The truth is what we seek, and the petty spirit of rivalry and 
jealousy should be laid aside in the discussion of so vital a 
question, As already stated, higher institutions as provided for 
in the tirst Puritan school law, failed in New England. Similar 
attempts at the west have, on the whole, no better record. 
“The usual influence of high schools,” says Pres. King, “ is 
to turn their students into active iife, while that of the 
academy is to turn them into the higher course of college.” 

The results reached by the general discussion of the subject 
of higher education by the state, are about these: That the 
people should be taxed only for common schools; that costly 
edifices and appointments, to be enjoyed by only the few be 
povided by the individual ; that only a small per centage pass 
on to the high school—one in sixty of the youth in Ohio, one 
in a hundred in some of the states—that the higher education 
is better and at less cost in the private schools—that each 
high school pupil costs, on an average, through the country, 
$60 a year—double the tuition in private schools—in Chicago, 
$75, and in Springfield, Ill., $66 per scholar, while as an ex- 
ample of the expense of Polytechnic schools by the state, it has 
cost the people of Michigan, ten thousand dollars for every one 
of the thirty graduates of her agricultural college, and not one of 
them is engaged in farming. The logic of these facts is irresisti- 
ble. The tax-payers will soon cease to look upon such impracti- 
cable enterprises with favor, and the wonderful hallucinations 
about people’s colleges and universities will vanish, leaving us 
richer in experience than in the means of adequate education. 
Ultimately, the instruction and management of these institu- 
tions—the whole work of the higher education of those who 
are to be leaders in society—will fall back into the hands of the 
Christian churches, where it properly belongs. The prudent 
are already forecasting the future and providing for it. Other 
denominations are diligently seeking to meet their wants by 
the establishment of preparatory schools. What is to prevent 
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the members of our association giving immediate and personal 
attention to this important work until an academy is founded 
in every one of our district associations? Our colleges would 
at once feel the impetus of the movement lifting them to a 
higher position. The objection has been raised that means 
and pupils would be wanting to sustain such schools. When 
has Providence left a work, clearly of public necessity, to lan- 
guish and die, if entered upon in faith? On every side are 
indications of a rising desire for such a movement. One place 
reports $10,000 ready for an academy, and other subscriptions 
of thousands and hundreds. “ /’ssuntur quia videntur.” 
The glorious history of the past will be repeated in the future. 
What has been done for the academies of New England will 
be done for those at the West. The great Christian heart of 
America beats the same on both sides of the Alleghanies, and 
always beats true to the cause of Christian learning. Witness 
Whipple Academy, at Jacksonville, Ill. The trustees of Illi- 
nois College had long desired the complete separation of the 
college from the preparatory department. In making their 
first experiment they looked to the high school of Jackson- 
ville, in which the classics were taught. But this failing to 
meet their wants in preparing students for college, they 
resolved to establish an academy. No sooner was the noble 
purpose made known than a benevolent man, whose heart 
the Lord opened, signified his willingness to give $10,000 for 
the object. There are doubtless other Whipples or Willistons 
in the West waiting the development of the requisite faith 
and action on the part of the natural guardians of our temples 
of science and religion. Says an experienced educator in 


Illinois: “ It seems to me that a mass or an organization of 


men, desirous to honor Christ through consecrated education, 
ean find no field so promising as to equip and endow prepar- 
atory schools. Till such schools exist, the college, however 
well manned and endowed, must languish.” 

It has been fondly hoped and devoutly prayed for, that the 
memories of this Jubilee year would so awaken all who are 
in the royal succession of the Pilgrim Fathers to the grandeur 
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of the heritage bequeathed to them, as to lead them to do 
something grateful for the past, something useful for the 
present, and something pregnant with hope for the future. 

This something, we submit, is the establishment throughout 
our bounds of that Puritan institution—the Academy. 





ARTICLE VI. 
BRIEF NOTES ON COMMENTARIES. 


Atrorp’s Greek Trestament.—We begin with this work 
because it is one of the most important of modern English 
contributions to the interpretation of the New Testament. 
It combines a variety of excellences that are seldom com- 
bined. It is the result achieved by careful scholarship, gov- 
erned by English good sense, working laboriously, and upon 
a wide range of the best materials. Individual treatises may 
surpass it in detail, and in each particular direction; yet as a 
whole it is one of the most valuable works for a Biblical stu- 
dent’s library—one of the few to be mentioned first and 
without hesitation. The same amount of -money (now about 
$30 to $35, we believe), can not be better expended on works 
relating to the New Testament, than by buying Alford’s last 
edition. It has now reached the sixth edition of Vol I; the 
fifth edition of Vol. If; and we believe the fourth and third 
respectively of the other two volumes. These different edi- 
tions correspond more nearly than would be supposed. The 
earlier volumes have been more often elaborated, because 
they were the experimental ones, and because certain mate- 
rials were accessible in the later ones that were not in the 
earlier. All have now been corrected by the use of the 
Sinaitic Codex, and the more correct knowledge of the Vati- 
can. Some of the qualities that mark the work, are 

I. A beautiful and singularly correct typography. The 
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face of the page, with its diverse type, both Greek and English, 
is a delight to the eye. The printing is done with a correct- 
ness, which, considering the complicated nature of the work, 
is admirable. If not immaculate, it is surprisingly accurate ; 
—in strong contrast with the American edition of volume first. 

II. A revised Greek text. Alford has devoted much atten- 
tion to weighing evidences for diverse readings, and has 
had occasion in his later editions, considerably to modify 
both his methods and his results. Ie is not like Tischendorf, 
an original examiner of manuscripts to any considerable extent, 
but uses chiefly the material furnished by others. The two 
processes are quite distinct. The judgment of Dean Alford, 
although not carrying the weight of Tischendorf’s, or Tre- 
gelle’s name, will command general respect. There is a gen- 
eral concurrence with the text of Tischendorf, although the 
the latter, in his eighth edition, has shown himself much more 
inclined to deviate from the received text or the strength of 
the earlier witnesses, In this light, Alford may be called more 
conservative ; although Tischendorf might perhaps argue that 
he himself is more truly so. Both give us a simplified text; 
clearer of repetitions and superfluous words. This, indeed, 
is one chief result of modern Biblical text-criticism, to find 
the sense just as clearly, but more tersely and sharply given, 
On comparing the third chapter of John (taken at random), 
as given both by Alford and Tischendorf, out of some twelve 
slight deviations from the received text recognized by Tisch- 
endorf, we find that Alford has nine, and in two of the re- 
mainder, possibly it admits of a question which is right. On 
the chief variations of importance they usually coincide, as 
in omitting verse fourth, and the last five (Greek) words of 
verse third, in John fifth, and in accepting 3¢ for 6eds. 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, ete. Soin John i, 18, where Tregelles reads “ God ” 
for * Son,” Tischendorf and Alford both retain the common 
reading, though the latter prints it as more than usually 
doubtful ;* and in Mark iii, 29, where both (and Tregelles) 


* Both proceed on internal grounds to a considerable extent, and on 
patristic testimony, against both the Sinaitic and the Vatican, as well as 
Codices, C. L, 33, and the Peshito version. 
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read dyaptypatoz for zpisews. Some times, however, they dif- 
fer on texts of some moment, as where Tischendorf drops and 
Alford retains the words “ and of tables.” Mark vii, 4; also 
on Acts xx, 28, where Alford reads “ God” with the received 
text, and Tischendorf reads “the Lord ;” but where Alford 
thought doubtful is supported by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
manuscript, as well as the Vulgate and Syraic versions. But 
this topic is too broad to pursue in detail. It is sufficient that 
Alford gives a well considered text with thoughtful reasons for 
it, while no one set of decisions is ultimate. If not the very 
best text, it is a judicious approximation. We like the cau- 
tious spirit that governs his decisions. If it does not carry 
the weight of Tischendorf’s name, it is to be remembered 
that Tischendorf has differed greatly from himself in succes- 
sive editions, and that his eighth is greatly modified from even 
his twelfth. In the four gospels alone he has made ten closely 
printed 18mo. pages of changes. And, according to Scrive- 
ner’s statement, his seventh edition (1859), differed from his 
edition of 1849, in 1292 readings, of which 595 were restora- 
tions of a received text, which had been abandoned by him 
in 1849. And though Scrivener has still called him “the first 
Biblical critic in Europe,” we should feel a more settled con- 
fidence even in his opinions, had they been somewhat less 
changeable, or did we know that we had reached his ultimate 
decision. 

Ill. A list of the manuscript authorities for the reading. 
This is less complete than that of Tischendorf or Tregelles, 
not aiming at such fullness as to give various readings that 
are merely capricious and manifestly blundering. But in 
general he gives the elements of a fair decision. Tis table 
has two conveniences ; it is more readily caught by the eye 
on account of its arrangement, condensation and English 
form; and it usually states authorities on both sides. Occa- 
sionally he discusses the reading at length, if specially impor- 
tant. For most students it is sufficient. 

IV. A very valuable set of Introductions to the several 
books of the New Testament. It is difficult to find the topics 

5 
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discussed so completely, and yet so compendiously and con- 
veniently as in these Introductions. The various arguments 
are given, and authorities cited. The author’s views usually 
carry the weights of candor and sound critical judgment. 
And when the reader dissents from his conclusion, the mate- 
rials are in his hands—usually the latest materials. In con- 
nexion with these Introductions is found a very full account 
of the critical apparatus, and an important statement of the 
principles of textual criticism. 

V. A pains-taking collection of marginal references. These 
references form a very important part of the critical appara- 
tus. They refer not to subject matter of the text, but to ver- 
bal and idiomatic usages. Questions of construction, and of 
the usage of words, both in the New Testament, the Septua- 
gint, the Apocrypha, Josephus and Philo, and sometimes 
Xenophon. They are thus an important aid in translation 
and interpretation; very frequently also in the line of evi- 
dences. Thus in the Apocalypse, one of the best confirma- 
tions of the clear historical testimony to Jolin’s authorship, is 
found in the constant and delicate resemblance in his use of 
language thus brought to view. As it is much more subtile, 
so it is much deeper and more mighty than the superficial 
counter-aspect of the solecisms and broken-constructions 
which abound. 

VI. A scholarly, thoughtful and reverent exposition. The 
editor, himself a scholar, has faithfully used all accessible 
modern scholarship, with a sound discernment and a reverent 
spirit. His range of study has been a broad one, and espe- 
cially, has centered upon the best sources. Ile manifests no 
ambitiou to originate or to advocate, but rather to adjudicate. 
And we are not so much impressed with his own independent 
scholarship or acumen, as his power of weighing wisely the 
suggestions of other acute and scholarly men. He draws very 
quietly upon those two princes of scholarship, Meyer and 
De Wette, though often dissenting, largely employs Stier, 
Trench, Tholuck, Liicke, Olshausen, shows much considera- 
tion for the views of Ellicott, often more real than apparent, 
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and cites Bleck, Hofmann, Winer, and others, with many of 
the best quotations from the fathers. The result is condensed 
into brief compass, with only the necessary display of authori- 
ties, where it is needed. On the more important disputed 
passages, his statement of different views and authorities is 
often very complete as compact and therefore helpful. Thus, 
his condensed account of the “ Logos,” in the first chapter of 
John, is an excellent Epitome; so his account of the “ preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison,” and his whole exposition of the 
Apocalypse from the Introduction onward. Perhaps the gos- 
pels are naturally the strongest portion of his exposition. Yet 
other books are very ably handled; e. g., the book of Romans, 
and of Galatians. His whole treatment of the Apocalypse, 
both in its positive and its negative aspects, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. No student can use Alford without 
being incited to sober views and scholarly methods, and no 
one author, in our judgment, has done so much to diffuse 
sound principles of interpretation among English and Ameri- 
can students as Dean Alford. He inculcates judicious views 
of Scripture symbolism and typology, of prophecy and its 
interpretation, of the employment of Old Testament quota- 
tions, and of the mis-named “double use.” He rejects forced 
constructions, “ hendiadys,” alleged substitutions of one word 
for another, and loose definitions. He recognizes nice distinc- 
tions, grammatical and lexicographal, makes a strong point of 
scope and connexion, and aims fairly to follow the written 
word. He scorns all wrenchings of texts for controversial 
purposes; emphatically declaring,—Episcopalian though he 
is—that in Acts xx, 28, “the English version has hardly 
dealt fairly in rendering ‘ overseers ;’ whereas the word ought 
then and in all other places to have been sisnors, that the fact 
of elders and bishops having been originally and apostoli- 
cally synonymous, might be apparent to the ordinary English 
reader, which now it is not.” (The italics are his). 

While a writer who covers so wide a field will naturally be 
surpassed on individual portions of it by monographs of other 
authors, ¢. g., Hackett on Acts, Alexander on Mark, ete., still 
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such a work has the advantages of relative completeness, and 
of consistency, as well as compactness. And on individual 
books it is more satisfactory to study a unified and well-con- 
sidered, if condensed, view than to wade through the frag- 
mentary presentation of conflicting commentators, sometimes 
bound-up between the same covers, but not reduced to any 
higher and central unity. A wise course is to own such a 
work as this, and to strengthen it on such parts as we have 
means and occasion, by the addition of other single treatises. 

We can not close this brief notice without indicating some 
defects. In one or two instances, (e. g., on John ii, 5,) the 
author indulges in unfounded and unwise and narrow flings 
at total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. We think some 
of his statements on the Sabbath question are flippant. Such 
things, however, are exceptional. But a more serious objec- 
tion is his confused view of inspiration, and his excessive 
readiness to concede discrepancies where none exist. Appa- 
rently he fails also to recognize the difference between the 
revelation of truth directly from God, and the dnspiration 
which infallibly qualifies the messenger to communicate God’s 
message, whether it consists of newly revealed truth, or of 
historic facts, otherwise known to the writer, or of whatever 
other contents. He does not see that inspiration may be “ dy- 
namical” and not “mechanical;” that it may be even 
“plenary,” if you please, that is complete, and not consist in 
“verbal” dictation from without. It is the same confusion 
in which many young ministers and licentiates seem to be en- 
tangled. 

At the same time, with all Alford’s sound orthodoxy in 
general, and freedom from German impugnings of Scripture 
veracity, he is far too ready to carp at the “ harmonists,” and, 
in his excess of fairness, to admit contradictions where no 
court of justice under the same circumstances would find 
them. The idea that an éncomplete narrative is thereby in 
conflict with one which gives all the facts (e. g. the mention 
of one blind man, contradictory to the mention of two), he 
continually rules out both in theory and practice. And yet 
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he is continually falling into this open pit. He will tell us 
that here is an irreconcilable discrepancy, and add in the 
same connexion that if all the cireumstances were known, no 
doubt the several narratives would all be found correct. Thus 
in his Prolegomena (p. 23) and elsewhere, repeatedly in sub- 
stance ; he speaks of “ variations and consequently inaccura- 
cies,” and he magnifies this matter in regard to the narrative 
of the crucifixion and resurrection (Matt. xxviii, and John 
xix, 14); but is constrained to admit after all, that the several 
narratives are “ fragmentary,” and that “much that is now 
dark might be explained, were the facts themselves in their 
order of occurrence, before us” (on John xix, 1); and “could 
we be put in complete possession of all the details as they 
happened, each account would find its justification,” (on Matt. 
xxvi, 70). In one instance the account of Peter’s denial, he 
has manfully retracted from the statement,of his first edition, 
and pointed out its “fallacy.” This case is perhaps one of 
those most in point. Other persons have alleged the fuller 
account given by Mark, as a contradiction of that by Matthew ; 
“before the cock shall crow,” and “ before the cock shall 
crow twice ;” whereas the second is only the minute and 
complete statement of the same fact of the denial. Alexan- 
der’s simple solution will stand good against all objections. 
“Before the cock shall crow twice,” ¢. ¢., at the usual time, 
first about the middle of the night, and then a few hours later, 
these being the familiar limits of the third watch, called cock- 
crowing. As the second cock-crow was the one most com- 
monly observed and reckoned as a note of time, the same 
division of the night may be defined by saying before the cock- 
crow (¢. é., in the morning), which is the form of expression 
actually here employed in all the other gospels. The differ- 
ence is the same as saying before the bell rings, and before the 
second bell rings (for church or dinner), the reference being 
in both expressions to the last and most important signal to 
which the first is only a preliminary. The existence of the 
latter, though expressly mentioned only in the last phrase, is 
not excluded by the first, and, if previously known, may be 
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considered as included in it.”” In other words, as Alford him- 
self admits, one gives the statement in its substance, and 
meaning, and admits three times before the (chief) cock-crow- 
ing; the other in its complele and exact form; three times 
before the second cock-crowing. Mark also gives the details 
of the narrative to conform to the exactness of his quotation. 
That is all. And this defence runs through the gospel. But 
though Alford, in his general admission, sets aside all his par- 
ticular objections, the total impression is unfortunate and 
unfounded. It needs especial watchfulness in these days 
of loose theology and free cavil. We regret that a work so 
excellent should be marred by a defect so grave. 
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Tue AMERICAN CoLLEGEs and the American Public. By Noah Porter, 
D.D., Professor in Yale College, New Haven, Conn. Charles C. Chat- 
field & Co., Western News Co., Chicago. Pp. 285, 12mo. 

All Christendom is, in these days, agitated with the discussion of ques- 
tions pertainir g to education. Good will come of this discussion. It isall 
the more hopeful because it takes in the whole range of institutions from 
the primary school to the university. The problem is how best to give 
some education to all, and at the same time, carry the culture of a few to 
the highest point. It is but natural that in the first heat of these discus- 
sions, colleges and the college system of education should be violently 
assailed. This is due partly to the eminence which these institutions 
have held in our country; partly to a conservative spirit inherent in them 
which resists innovations, and tends to make their methods too fixed and 
stationary for this progressive world, and yet more to the “ cud bono” spirit, 
and the undue cenceit for novelties which animate many who, with nar- 
row and partial views, put themselves forward in these discussions, These 
assaults have no doubt been stimulated by the ordeal to which the old 
English universities have recently been subjected, it being supposed that 
the objections brought against those institutions apply with equal force to 
our colleges, 

These assaults upon American colleges have not been without effect. 
The value of a thorough collegiate education has been depreciated in the 
public estimation, and the number of young men seeking such an educa- 
tion proportionately diminished. This appears quite clearly from statistics 
presented in a recent report of President Barnard to the Trustees of Colum- 
bia College. From his tables made up by an examination of college cata- 
logues for the last thirty years, it appears that the number of students from 
all New England attending any of the colleges of the country, was not 
materially greater in 1869 than in 1888, while the population of that see- 
tion was increased more than fifty per cent. For the whole country, while 
the number of collegiate institutions has been increase}, the proportion of 
young men taking a full course of liberal study has steadily declined during 
the same period. Out of the number of persons of proper age and capacity 
for such a course of study, there were actually pursuing it— 

In 1840, one in 67. 
In 1860, one in 71. 
In 1868, one in 79. 

These statistics may not be exact, but they are sufficiently so to confirm 

the evidence from other sources to the general fact that the American pub- 
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lic does not regard American colleges with the same favor in which they 
were formerly held. 

In the work before us, Professor Porter admits this fact, and, in behalf of 
the American colleges, appears before the American public to present “an 
explanation and definse of their system of discipline and study.” He 
shows himself an able champion of the cause, and the views he presents are 
worthy of candid consideration by all who would form a correct judgment 
on the question involved. The Professor refers first to previous agitations 
of the same questions, and the consequent action of some colleges to meet 
the popular demand for change. He then notices the sources aud occasions 
of the charges now brought against our college system, showing that they 
come largely from men of superficial and partial views. Then he proceeds, 
in successive chapters to treat with clearness and conciseness, yet fully and 
exhaustively of “The Studies of the American Colleges, the Prescribed 
Curriculum, Text-books and Lectures, the Enforcement of Fidelity, the 
Evils of the College System and their Remedies, the Common Life of the 
College, the Dormitory System, the Class System, Laws and Supervision, 
the Religious Character of Colleges, the Guardianship and Control of the 
College, the Relation of Colleges to oue Auother, the Relation of Colleges 
to Schools of Science and of Educational Progress and Reform.” 

The result isa full, almost triumphant vindication of the leading features 
of that system of higher education devised in and for our country, which 
makes the American college, peculiar in itself, peculiar also and especially 
valuable, for its adaptation to the spirit and constitution of a free Christian 
Republic. We welcome the book as timely, and deserving of special atten- 
tion. It needs only that the views so clearly and fairly expressed, should 
be apprehended and studied by the public to secure an intelligent verdict 
favorable to the colleges, and to produce a speedy reaction from the ten- 
dency to slight this form of higher education. Itis greatly to be desired 
that the class of writers and lecturers, known as educational reformers, and 
purticularly that the many self-educated men of talent and good sense who 
are connected with the newspaper press, and exert a great influence on 
popular opinion, would give this little book a careful reading, it would 
correct some erroneous judgments, remove some unwarranted prejudices, 
bring needed support to the colleges, and help, by intelligent and friendly 
criticism, to secure such modifications as will improve their methods and 
extend their usefulness, 

We rise from the perusal of this clear exposition of the character and 
aims of our college system deeply convinced that for the stability of our 
free institutions and for the refiaement of American society, there is needed 
amoung our people a much larger infusion of just the kind of intellectual 
training which the college gives. It is all the more essential because of 
the imperious demands which the utilitarian spirit of the age make for 
another style of education esteemed more practical. The polytechnic or 
scientific school is a necessity of the times. But as this necessity is met, 
all the more nevessary is the work of the college with the leaders of society 
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by a broad, generous culture, to develope all the powers of the miud, to 
cultivate the love of learning for its own sake, to settle great principles of 
truth and right for any application, and so to keep lifting the thoughts and 

aims of men above the low range of mere matcrial pursuits for present use 

and immediate profit. The two kinds of education are distinct. They 

ought not to be regarded as rivals of each otber. Neither can be made a 

substitute for the other. All our practical men can not probably have the 

benefit of a college education ; but let as many as possible secure it. They 

will be all the better mechanics, engineers, merchants and scientists for the 
liberalizing effect of the college training, and they will come tothe practical 

work of the world with a spirit and an aim to ennoble it all, and link it 

with all that bears most directly on the welfare of men as the spiritual 

immortal creatures of God. 

The reading of this book has impressed us also with another thought. 
It is that in order to raise the ideas of the “ American Public” to a just 
estimate of the value of the college work, that work itself must be made 
more distinct and megaified for its own sake, notwithstanding what Profes- 
sor Porter says in justification of the tendency of things at Yale to develope 
a complete university, and much as we rejoice in all the growth and 
enlargement of our “ Alma Mater,” we can not resist the convictiou that for 
the true evllege discipline, the newest changes are workiog unfavorably. It 
is to be apprehended either that the college will be overshadowed by the 
scientific and professional departments, so as tu fall into a subordinate place, 
or that the students of the college will be made university students, and 
either break away, or be set free from the restraints necessary to the period 
and the processes of true college culture. In either case the work of the 
college as such will be marred. There seems to be especial danger that the 
healthful, moral and religious influences in the college will be weakened 
and overbcrne. Some are confident in the assertion that these results are 
alrealy appsrent. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the younger colleges (so-called) of 
the uewer parts of our country, we see a similar cause working, in another 
direction, like results. With most of these institutions, tne proper college- 
work seems very small, Students of both sexes, all ages and of almost 
every grade above that of the primary school are gathered in great num- 
bers. The larger part are pursuing courses of study which do not touch, 
or contemplate anything of college discipline. The work is mainly, at best, 
but the work of an academy. A few are heldin connection with the iasti- 
tution on what is called the college course. But even in Oberlin College, 
these count but one out of ten of the whole number. Meantime, all have 
a conceit of themselves as members of college. The people, generally, so 
understand it, and the peculiar distinction and value of a genuine college 
training is not apprehended. 

So, the tendency is strong everywhere to group together different kinds 
of education, we think, to the detriment of all. In time, the mischievous 
effect will appear. We are, probably, old fogies on this subject; but we 
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can not help it. For the more we study this tendency of the times, the 
more strong and settled is our conviction that the best interests of higher 
education all over the land are suffering for the lack of proper distinctions 
between things that differ. The three institutions, the academy, the college 
and the university are needed for the competent results. Each should 
stand by itself, in its own place, doing its own work and magnifying that 
specific work to the utmost. Each will then be the true belper of the 
others, and their combined influence will be steady and constant for the 
promotion of intelligence, virtue and religion generally. We shall not 
greatly err if we give the college as central between the other two the place 
of first importance. 


A CriricaL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE of the New Testament. 
Prepared by C. F. Hepson, under the direction of H. L. Hastines. Re- 
vised aud completed by Ezra Ansot, LL.D. Boston: Scriptural Tract 
Society. Pp. 510. 18 mo. Price $2.50. 

A volume that meets a long-felt want. Bruder’s admirable concordance 
is owned by only here and there a scholar, is expensive and hardly portable. 
Bagster’s condensed cou.cordance Jacks some desirable qualities. The Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance has had a wide sale, but is bulky and some- 
what costly. A smaller concordance, printed not long since in Germany, is 
scarcely known in this country. 

This work of Mr. Hudson is the result of patient and careful labor, 
prompted by the sense of want, and aided by valuable suggestions from 
Mr. Abbot. 1. It is conveniently small, while the type is good and clear. 
2. It is greatly condensed by giving only the reference without the text 
3. It has the great convenience of showing the English renderings, classi- 
fied. 4. It gives, in each case of importance, the critical readings of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, as well as the variations of the 
Sinaitic manuscripts. 5. It enables the English reader to trace each word 
to its Greek origival and connexions. Though in many processes of iaves- 
tigation it is a great convenience to have the passages spread before the eye, 
it is never indispensable and frequently unimportant. And while the com- 
pactness and cheapness of this volume give it great advantages for general 
use, probably for nine persons out of ten it will be quite sufficient, and for 
the remaining persons in nine cases out of ten. Would that Mr. Hudson 
had always been as well employed upon the Scriptures. 

In these remarks we assume, What we have no reason to doubt and no 
time to test, the correctness of the book. We thiuk it, however, a serious 
mistake to make so much parade of Griesbach and his conjectures. From 
the seven different modes in which he is quoted, the uninformed reader 
would judge that his readings were far the most important of all. As 
matter of fact, they are now of little value. Griesbach rendered eminent 
serviccs in systematizing and settling the principles of text criticism, and 
showed much tact in applying those principles, and often much felicity in 
conjecture. But (1) be was often capricious and audacious, advancing con- 
jectures founded on no evidence; and (2) he lacked some of the most 
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important manuscript. A critical edition published sixty-five years ago is a 
little like a chemistry thirty-five years old—a curiosity more than an 
authority. In weighing authorities, Griesbach may almost be counted out. 
The volume deserves better paper. We predict for it a wide sale. 


Tne Hepraist’s VADE MEcuMm; a first attempt at a complete verbal index 
to the contents of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. Arranged accord- 
ing to Grammar. London: Groombridge and Love. New York: 
John Boyd, 169 South Avenue. Pp. 646, 800. Price $5.40. 


Though this excellent work has been some time before the public, it well 
deserves to be pressed again upon the attention of Hebrew scholars. The 
modest editor, G. V. Wigram, gives an account of singular care and labor 
to insure accuracy and completeness, so that in the first eight pages seven 
corrections and ten additious were made upon Fuerst’s great work. The 
volume is made convenient in size by giving only the references, without 
quoting. At the same time it is more complete than the larger and costly 
Hebrew concordances. We have in some instances found it peculiarly use- 
ful, because containing the monosyllabic particles which were not to be 
found in other works, and which sometimes are of special importance to 
investigate. The fundamental or prevailing English meaning of cach root 
is given, and the student Jeft then to his own explanations. We hardly 
need say that here is the material of which lexicons are made, and by 
which lexicons and commentators can be corrected. Here we are brought 
directly to the sources of Hebrew criticism. A concordance so compact 
and comparatively cheap is a great boon to the cause of Hebrew study and 
Biblical learning. Few persons could afford to pay twenty dollars or more 
for Fuerst’s splendid work ; and if they have it, they find it a heavy volume 
to lift, and an impracticable volume for almost any trunk,—except a “ Sara- 
toga,’—which is commonly filled with different literature. So great is the 
convenience of this volume, that while our Fuerst stands at our feet ready 
for use on occasion, we more commonly leave it there in majestic. repose— 
like some heavy ordnance from which we turn to a revolver or a breech- 
loading rifle. For the sake of Hebrew and Biblical studies, we wish a wide 
circulation to the “ Vade Mecum.” 


Worps AND THEIR UsEs, Past AND PRESENT. A Study of the English 
Language. By Richarp Grant WuHitTEe. New York: Sheldon & Com- 
pany. Chicago: Cobb Brothers. Pp. 438. 12 mo. 

The editor of one of the best editions of Shakspeare has come to the res- 
cue of the English language. His Shakspeare studies were a good stimu- 
lant and preparation. While men of culture can not fail to derive valuable 
suggestions from this book, the great mass of writers and speakers exceed- 
ingly need such criticisms. They have no adequate conception of the deli- 
cacy of the instrument they abuse. They open oysters with a razor and 
behead a flea with a broad axe. In the midst of slang lecturers, slang 
poems, slang editorials and slang sermons,—the Nasbys, Twains, Bigelows, 
Billingses, that may be named, and others that may not—it becomes neces- 
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sary once in a while to take our bearings. We commend this volume to 
those that are and those that would be cultivated in the use of a noble lan- 
guage. Even where it may be hypercritical, it will set them thiuking to 
good purpose. Let them read carefully the chapters on Big Words for 
Small Thoughts, Misused Words, Style, British and American English, Is 
being done. And if they continue to talk of “ Presidential campaigns,” and 
to say “ balance” for remainder, “has got” for has, “ portion” for part, 
“resurrected,” “ donate,” etc., they will do it deliberately. But if a man has 
a drop of Irish blood, to say nothing of Dutch, Scotch, or French, we de- 
spair of his learning the dis inction between “shall” and “ will.” He wiil 
to his dying day imitate Biddy’s “ Will I spread the table, ma’am?” and 
“We will be cold, ma’am.” 


Brisie Nores ror Dairy Reapers. A comment on Holy Scripture. By 
Ezra M. Hunt, A. M., M. D., Author of “ Grace Culture,” etc. New 
York: Chas Scribner & Co. Chicago: W.G. Holmes. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Pp. 576, and 794. 

The conception of this commentary is a good one. It aims to give in the 
most compact form such an explanation of the whole Bible as shall unfold 
its meaning to “daily readers.” It omits the text, makes no references to 
expositors and almost no quotations, and uses the fewest words that will 
convey the meaning. The author in his Introduction, however, ackaowl- 
edges his abundant indebtedness to the best modern commentators by 
name, and indicates that this is the fruit of many years’ labor. We ought 
to add that it is printed on large, clear type. 

The commentary is written in a devout spirit, and with thoroughly evan- 
gelical views, adopting even the Old School view of our relation to Adam, 
thus (Rom., v. 13): “ Adam was the representative of the race, and being 
involved in sin the race is involved with him. His sin is made over, im- 
puted, counted or reckoned as theirs because he is their agent, their father, 
their natural prototype, their federal head, their representative.” In 
exegetical value the notes vary somewhat with the helps which the author 
used. They are naturally strongest on the New Testament, and especially 
the gospels. Tae work undertaken is a great and a difficult one, requiring 
not ouly the highest skill, but greav learning. We judge that this writer 
was dependent chiefly upon other expositors, and in cases of a special diffi- 
culty perhaps at a loss between different views. The general spirit of the 
commentary and its prevailing influence upon its readers are probably supe- 
rior to its ability in exposition. We should hardly resort to it to answer 
any question of doubt or difficulty or even to know what is the most accepted 
or best sustained exposition. The author probably would not expect it. 
Still it would give most readers a far more intelligent understanding of 
God’s word than they now have. And we welcome all devout endeavors 
to promote the familiar, intelligent use of the Scriptures. 
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Tue Psatms: THEIR History, TEActINGs, AND Usk. By Wii11Am BIn- 
nix, D. D. London: T. Nelson & Sous. New York: Jobn Boyd, 169 
Seuth Avenue. Pp. 400. 8 vo. 

This treatise has been Dr. Bivnie’s “ pleasant companion of his Ilcisure 
hours for many years.” He bus evidently bestowed upon it much thought 
and labor, and has used the works of Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, 
and other able scholars. The title sufficiently describes the contents. While 
the writer does not attempt to exhaust the learning of the theme, nor to 
probe all its questions to the bottom, he has given us a highly judicious and 
v:luable account and analysis of this remarkable group of compesitions. It 
isa good book on a magnificent theme, and will deepen the impressions 
and exalt the conception of its readers, As indications of the writer’s posi- 
tion, we may mention that with Hengstenberg, Delitz-ch, and Ochler, he 
maintains the authenticity of the tithes (against De Wette, Ewald, and 
others); he reckons the second, twenty-second, forty fifth, and hundred-and- 
tenth psalms as directly Messianic; the 8th, 18th, 35th, 41st, 55th, 69th, 
109th, as typically Messianic ; the 16th and 40th as “ mystically ” Messianic; 
he finds the doctrine of immortal life plainly uttered in psalms 16, 17, 73, 
49, and suggested in others ; and he defends the rightfulness of the so-called 
“ imprecatory ” psalms, 


Biste Thovents AND THEMES. Toe Lesser Episties. By Hora- 
Trius Bonar, D. D. New York: Rober. Carter & Brothers. Chicago: 
W.G. Holmes, Pp. 437. 12 mo. 

The Carters have previously issued a similar velume by the same author, 
and with the same characteristics. In this volume some sixty-five different 
texts and topics are subjects of terse, devout, practical meditation. They 
scem to us like the essence of so many excellent sermons—thoughtful and 
spiritual aud pungent. We only wish there were more of such preaching. 
It is pleasant to believe that such books still find readers enough to justify 
their publication. The numbcr will increase. Stimulants and confec- 
tionery must sometime give way to food, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE KinG’s WeicH House Cuapen. London. 

1829—1869. By I. Brxney. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 383. 

It is very natural to read the last of these weighty aud thoughtful dis- 
courses first, and those preceding in the light of it. The title is “ A Forty 
Years’ Review.” Mr. Binney’s mi.istry has been a notable and effective 
one. Facile princeps among the Congregational preachers of London—if 
not among all London preachers, Spurgeon alone excepted,—possessing a 
lirge, rich nature, and great power of impressing himself upon the public 
mnind, aud constantly looked to and appealed to for aid by pul, it and plat- 
form addresses, in every good work, he has filled a large place in the relig- 
ious movements of forty years past. The London of this period would not 
be London with Thomas Binney left out. A man of ample and fatherly 
presence,—a “ front of Jove,’—somewhat like grand Dr. Guthrie’s, of Edin- 
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burgh,—a noble capacity of kindling and sweeping thought,a judgment 
and gift of wisdom touching great public questions and interests worthy 
of Jarge honor and trust, and unusual insight and foresight—these were 
elements of protracted and eminent usefulness, which baye made the 
“ Weigh House Chapel” a center of attraction and power. 

Some of these sermons are really claborate treatises, and one can but 
wonder how they were ever preached! Was it in the fashion of old New 
England preachers, pausing where convenient, and beginning at the next 
service with the next “head?” The preacher explains that they were not 
written at all till after being preached, and are now expanded aud ampli- 
fied." They are, unquestionably! Two of them extend to more than fifty 
pages, those on “Salvation by Fire and Sualvation in Fullness,” avd on 
“The Law our Schoolmaster,” The other discourses cover respectively 8, 
(three sermons) 9, (two) 11, 12, (two) 13, 16, 18, 22, 23, 29, 20, 31, and 33 
pages. The preacher evidently believes in “ cutting the ccat according to 
the cloth!” in saying much when there is much to be said, and little when 
there is little American readers will be struck by the eminent Scriptural- 
ness of these sermons. They are very rich in exhibit‘ons of the Word. 
Bible language and Bible exposition abound in tha, The preacher’s habit 
of indicating inspired words by single quotation commas shows this on 
every page. The style is various—at one time, as a note explains, intended 
to be heard, “asif the bock were speaking like a man;” at another “to be 
read, pondered, studied, because the man had spoken like a book.” 

Many of these sermous show Mr. Binney’s ability in doctrine. The 
first: “ The Words of Jesus and what Underlies them,” is a vigorous asser- 
tion of the orthodox cre: d as the substance of our Lord’s teaching, and the 
answer to man’s spiritual questionings. The fifth, “ Men in understanding 
is a potent plea fur an elevated, intelligent, intellectual piety.” The wise 
preacher evidently spues out the puling taie of the day abvut religion con- 
sisting in ‘eeling, and neediog no theology, and iusists, instead, upon 
deep and comprebensive views of truth and duty. In the sixth sermon,— 
“Natural and Revealed Religion,’—the distinction between the two is 
sharply set forth, and illustrated by Paul’s teaching at Athens, at Thess- 
lunica, and at Corinth. It is thoroughly well-done. The third, “ Life and 
Immortality,” shows how law and gospel severally held the fundamental 
truth of a hereafter. The thirteenth, “ The Law our Schoolmaster,” defines 
the relation at large, between the Old Dispensation and the New—a mas- 
terly presentation, and pretty exhaustive. Five sermons, VIII —XIL, in- 
clusive, deal with the practical on Christian experience very shrewdly aud 
usefully. “An Old Year Meditation,” and “ Buying and Selling,” are 
practical in other, and very pungent, ways. “ Rationalism at Corinth,” and 
“The Creed of St. Paul” are cogent assaults on current religious error, 
and “ The Blessed God ” gives utilitarianism in religion no quarter, while 
“ Experience and [ope conservative of Faith,” deals with some of the deep 
things of the divine life. 
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Our Seven Cuurcnes. Thomas K. Beecner. New York: J. B. Ford 

& Co. Chicago: Cobb Bros, 8..C. Griggs & Co. 18mo., pp. 167. 

We bave here a series of eight lectures delivered by the author to his 
own congregation in Elmira, N. Y. Their aim is to promote charity be- 
tween churches of different name and order. They present the best features 
of the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Protestant Episcopal, the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Baptist and Congregational and the Liberal 
Christian churches respectively, with two additional lectures on “ Choosing 
One’s Church,” and on “the Church of Christ,” as it shall ultimately be 
made up of representatives of all churches and many of no churches. The 
design of the book is excellent, and falls in with one of the most hopeful 
tendencies of our times. Perhaps the book will promote that design. But 
we apprehend that its greatest influence will tend to defekt the end for 
which the Church of Christ was instituted, by fostering a spirit of indiffer- 
ence to all religion, The true end for which the Church was established in 
the world, ix identical with that of the whole scheme of redemption, viz., 
to reconcile men to God, and hold them in vital union with the Father. 
For this some positive beliefs are necessary, and some associated action for 
the propagation of these beliefs. While intolerance and exclusiveness are 
to be deprecated, yet some earnestness of devotion to thorough convictions 
of truth is essential to overcome the careless indifference to divine things, 
of souls estranged from God, is sure to prevail under a charity which makes 
no discriminations. 


A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF Sermons. By 
Joun A. Broapus, D.D., L.L.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 8. C. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Chicago: Cobb Brothers. Pp. 514. 8vo. 

The author has made a valuable contribution to Homiletic literature. 
His work, though not strikingly original, shows wide range of reading, 
good command of the literature of the subject, judicious and ample selec- 
tion of materials, and fresh and attractive treatment of them. The author 
has made free use of the works of other writers in his department, espe- 
cially Whately and Vinet, for which he has given full credit ° 

His arrangement of topics, though supported by high authority, seems 
faulty. Instead of treating at length of the materials of preaching, and then 
of the several parts of a sermon,—a course which almost compels one to go 
over much of the ground a second time,—it would seem better to enter at 
once on the analysis of a sermon, and discussion of its various parts, and 
then to take the synthetical method, and show how to gather materials, 
and build up such a sermon 

The author’s classification of subjects of sermons into “ doctrinal, moral, 
historical, experimental and occasional,” seems as unphilosophical, and im- 
perfect, as would be a similar distribution of the various kinds of apples, 
were one to attempt an exhaustive classification of them, by making classes 
of Pippins, Russets and so on, and then adding a class to embrace miscel- 
laneous or stray apples. 
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f The author surprises us when he says, * The proposition of the subject 
scarcely needs to be treated as a distinct part of the discourse, The sim- 
plest and most natural analysis would seem to be that which gives three 
parts, viz: the introduction, the plan, (including divisions, when these are 
made,) and the conclusion.” It would seem that the proposition should 
make a separate partin every analysis of a sermon, for it is as distinct from 
the divisions, as the trunk of a tree from its branches. Aristotle makes 
the statement distinct from the proof, and each equally essential to an ora- 
tion. 

The author’s classification of sermons into “ Subject Sermons, Text Ser- 
mons and Expository Sermons,” scems also not the best. It would scem 
that the ground of classification should not be the manner of treating a 
text, whether topically or textually, for this is nothing more than a differ- 
ence inthe statement and division of a theme, but should rather lie in the 
method of treatment, or form of the devlopment. 

We think it not well to introduce into a treatise on Homilctics, so large 
an amount of material on general rhetoric, which a student of Homileties 
ought to have previously studied. 

Vhe author's style ‘s, in general, clear, familiar and attractive, and well 
adapted to his subject. Very rarely we find such expressions as “ had 
better,” “ correspond with facts,” which ought not to appear ina work of this 
kind 

The treatise, as a whole, is a good one, and will well repay perusal by 
those who desire to excel in the work of the Christian ministry. 


A Hirvrory or tim Sanpwicu Is.anps Mission. By Rev. Rurvs 
Anverson D.D, LL.D, Late Foreign Secretary of the American Bosrd. 
Boston: Cougregatioval Publishing Society. Pp. 408. 12 mo. 

After a long life of most eflicient superintendence of the Missionary work 
Dr. Andersou now gives the churches the benefit of his thorough knowl- 
edge uni! Lis eminent wisdom. It is the fitting climax of his labors. The 
present volume is the first of a series, intended to be three in number. 
They may prove to be more. This history of the Sandwich Islauds we 
have read straight through, as we used to read a novel. Much as has been 
said and wriiteu concerning this wonderful series of events, there was still 
room aud call for the narrative of the honored Secretary. First, it gives us 
the intcrier and ceutral view. This fact, again, m»kes it by far the most 
complete and symmetrical view. Dr. Auderson grasps the hi-tory as one 
while, from the landing of the brig Thaddeus till the Jubilee of 1870. The 
fragmentary accounts we bave heard from the lips of Coan and Ruggles 
and others sre here combined. For ourselves, we never before compre- 
hended the origin and method of the first great revival. Here we «arn for 
the first time the broad and deep system of influences which God was 
pleased to bless, and these again as part of a regular system of agencies 
devised at the Committee Rooms for the conquest of the Islands unto Christ. 
But not as a system of machinery alone ; for the deepest spirit of prayer and 
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self-consecration accompanied. Another great excellence of this history is 
its fair and judicial tone. We feel that we reach an honest estimate of men 
and events. Nothing is sacrificed to prejudice of spirit or point of style. 
The simple facts show us that these revivals were, on the whole, wisely 
conducted, The missionaries were often excessively cautious, and their dis- 
cipline leaned to the side of severity. The volume freely recognizes errors 
in the plan and conduct of the missions, inculcates the teachings of experi- 
ence and the lessons of Providence. It is candid and kind, but contains a 
sad record of civilized iniquities drained into these Pacific Islands; presents 
the course of Bishop Staley and his coadjutors for the judgment of after 
ages; and unavoidably holds up to perpetual infamy the doings of Lieut. 
John Percival, of the U. 8. armed schooner Dolphin; of Capt. Buckle, 
of the British whale-ship Daniel; of Lord George Paulet and the British 
Jonsul, Richard Charlton ; and of that government that now lies prostrate 
under the heel of Germany; while it exhibits the magnanimous deport- 
ment of the British and American governments; of Commodores Jones and 
Kearney, and Rear-Admiral Thomas, 

Dr. Anderson’s narrative finds its fitting close in the National Jubilee, 
and will remain a permanent record of a wonderful phenomenon in history, 
While we can not, on the whole, doubt the wisdom which compressed the 
great mass of material into the present compass, we almost repine for more 
of those thrilling details with which this mission is invested; such as appear, 
though still abridged, in the sketches of “ Bartimeus,” Kaahumanu and 
Kapiolani. 


Tur APoOLoGy oF AN UNBELIEVER, By Louis ViArpot. From the third 
French Edition. London: Triibncr & Co. Pp. 77. 


The motto of this singular little “apologie pro vita sua” is a sentence 
from Sainte Beuve : “ The eternity of the world admitted, all else follows.” 
The “all else” that follows, in this unbeliever’s creed (1) is a curious com- 
pound of Deism (a purified Deism) flings at “ official Christianity,” fatal- 
ism, dogmas respecting the impossibility of creation, the uselessness of the 
hypothesis of a God, the necessary existence of matter, a la Buchner, etc., 
the developments of planets from gas, the “auto-creation” of Darwinianism, 
the substitution of natural laws for Providence, the determination of human 
volitions by circumstances, the natural origin of all religions, the fiction of 
a God the work of man, the identification of thought and mind with the 
phenomena and properties of brain or nerve, the denial of any mental 
distinction between man and brute, the utter Jack of all certain knowledge 
of the soul or its destiny, and the limit of wisdom as consisting in living 
for this world. Facts which go to show that brain is the instrument of 
mind, and its conditions related to mind vigor, are adduced in proof of the 
identity of the two. Physiology is trumpeted as the great and infallible 
teacher of psychology. Oxygen is set forih as the mother of “ the cerebral 
faculties.” Man is affirmed to have existed in England 264,000 years ago. 
The intuitive concepts and beliefs are ignored. The body, in its indes- 
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tructible (not merely undestroyed) material elements, is made superior to 
the mind, which is resolved into one of its functions. The notion of im- 
mortality is declared to be unnatural. Annihilation, it is more than hinted, 
is the ultimate good. ‘“ We are on the earth, let us cease aspiring to 
heaven”—“a word devoid of meaning.” The assertion is ventured that 
the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament did not expect a life to 
come, never mentioned it, had never beard of it. It is affirmed confidently 
that “ science is better able than even virtue to ,render service to society,” 
that virtue, indeed, is merely the child of science. 

For such a “‘ creed” —ouly propounded by M. Viardot—the proof (!) not 
attempted—it would seem that an “apology” is necessary. 


Tue Lire on Artiur Tappan. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1870. 

Pp. 482. 

The world bas reason to be thankful for such a life as is here recorded. 
Business integrity, systematic and unremitting benevolence, consistent 
Christian principle, earnest love of reform, and fearlessness in discharging 
what he conceived to be duty, shone conspicuous in the character of Mr. 
Tappan. The story of his life is simply told, in straightforward, clear 
unpretending style, and has much in it to move Christian feeling. The 
notices of earlier New England days add nota little to the interest of the 
narrative. One looks sharply for traces of family or fraternal partiality, 
but does not find them. The “ compiler’ evidently believed in and loved 
the subject of whom he wrote, but so did many others. He has brought 
out happily his brother’s domestic and private Christian character. Not 
too much is said of his relation to the expansion cf benevolence among 
wealthy Christian men in this land. Not too highly are his truthfulness, 
his perseverance, his courage, and his unselfishness rated. A taciturn, 
undemonstrative, sometimes austere man, he had a deep, strong, rich moral 
nature, intense affection, tenacity and fidelity to his convictions beyond 
praise, and a humble trust ina Divine Redeemer that sent piety, like a 
vivifying element, through his whole character. He was the earnest friend 
of all good causes, and the laborious helper of the injured and oppressed. 

His biographer says well of him: “ He did not see that it was his duty 
to withdraw himself from attending public worship because his minister 
and a majority of bis fellow-members in the church refused to come out 
decidedly in opposition to slavery, and other enormities. Neither did he 
presume to censure those who could not conscientiously continue in such 
connections. At the same time when he saw how ministers of the gospel 
and members of the churches treated the great moral questions of the day, 
the people of color, and the advocates of unpopular causes, he could not 
but think them greatly deficient in duty and culpable in the sight of God 
and man. His attendance on public worship and mectings of the church 
was constant.” 

Only one statement in the book—touching as it does on so many contro- 
verted questions and exciting movements and scenes, strikes us as asserting 
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too much. Itis in Mr. Finney’s letter in the appendix: “ Oberlin turned 
the scale (against slavery) in all of the North west.” It is very easy to 
think that what is true under one’s immediate observation is true every- 
where ; substitute Ohio for “the Northwest” and the statement is correct. 
But “all the Northwest” is and long has been a great region, containing 
multitudes, millions doubtless, who never heard of or felt the influence of 
any one single institution, and among whom, as workers and leaders in 
opposition to slavery, were multitudes of graduates of other, especially 
New England iustitutions, far outnumbering those of the particular institu- 
tion named. The statement is very much like that often made about Mr. 
Garrison turning the scale in all the Northwest. 


New Text-Booxs on Puystotocy. By J. C. Dauton, M.D., Prof. Coll. 
Phys. and Surg. New York: Harpers. 1868. By Trromas H. Hux.ey, 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Wm. Jay Youmans, M.D. Appleion & Co. 1869. 
By Jos. C. Hurcuison, M.D. Clark & Maynard, 1870. 


These are volumes respectively of 399, 420, and 270 pages,—clear, open 
type, full face headings, chapters of convenient length for teaching, admi- 
rable illustrations, and matter brought up to the last investigations and 
results. It would be difficult to choose between them as text-books for 
daily college or seminary use. They all differ from such treatises as 
Hooker’s and Jarvis’s, in not embodying practical health-directions as do 
these authors. Yet cach has a department of Hygiene—some 120 pages in 
Huxley and Youmans, devoted toit, the othcr two authors mingling it 
throughout with tuat of Physiology, which seems to us the betier method. 
The order of topics does not widely differ—the mechanical structure of the 
body and digestion and tood coming carly in each—circujation and respi- 
ration in the middle of each volume—and the nerve system and special 
senses last. Two, Dalton and Hutchison’s, give a glossary, as well as 
index and topical questions, The iJustrations in the last named (the last 
published also) are the finest, some of them colored with skill. The viscera 
in position and the circulation are thus given. This volume is a!so written 
in a pronounced religious spirit, and avoids disputed points, which are 
abundantly touched by Huxley and Youmans, especially those arising from 
the relations of body and mind. These co authors go over most ground, 
and disclose most the present tendencies and drifts of physiological science. 
Dalton has evidently aimed to confine himself more to what is scientifically 
established ; and Hutchison to what most needs to be taught in seminaries 
of learning. A glance at either of these volumes in comparison with Cut- 
ler’s, Hooker's and Jarvis’s, shows how physiology progresses, and that 
there is some progress in the art of making text-books, one of the recondite 
and difficult arts of modern life. 

The study of physiology is of growing importance in itself, and in its 
bearings on some of the subtlest philosophical errors of our age. The 
writings of the physiological psychologists—to coin a self contradictory 
designation—ought alone to be sufficient to set religious guthors and teach- 
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ers, and especially students for the ministry, upon investigations in this 
direction far more extended and discriminating than heretofore. A world 
of confused thought and teaching has been the product of a class of writers 
who were listened to because they were thought to know the secrets of the 
human mechanism better than more exact and correct teachers, It is well 
to know the matter—side of humanity, as well as the mind—side, in order 
to meet those who confounded matter and mind. 


A Text Book or ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND TNOR- 
Ganic, By Gro. F. Barker, M. D., Prof. Phys. Chem., Yale College. 
New Haven: Chas, C. Chatfield & Co. 1870. Pp. 342. 


Youmans’ New Cuemistry. A Class Book of the Jatest facts and prin- 
ciples, applied to the arts of life and the phenomena of nature. New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 462. 

Such volumes as these are Jand-marks in the progress of science and of 
scientific instruction. They fairly sustain the affirmation that “instead of 
being a heterogencous collection of facts, chemistry has now become a true 
science, based upon a sound philosophy.” Prof. Youmans’ work is a 
revision of one published a year ago. He says: “The past ten years have 
been remarkably fruitful in new facts and principles bearing upon Chemis- 
try.” Prof. Barker remarks that as to names and formulas, the science is 
but returning to principles long ago established by Berzclius; and the real 
revolution is a deeper one, entirely altering the aspect of thescience. “The 
changes made”—nothing could be better than his terse and clear account— 
“have had their origin in the discovery, first, that each element has a fixed 
and definite combining power, or equivalence; and second, that in a 
chemical compound, the arrangement of the atoms is of quite as much 
importance as their kind or number. The division of the clements into 
groups, according to the law of equivalence, necessitated a revision, and, 
in some cases, an alteration, of their atomic weights; while, in obedience to 
the second law, molecular formulas were reconstructed so as to express this 
atomic arrangement.” The two books are not co-extensive in their range. 
Prof. Barker, whose eminence among the younger men of science a3 & 
physiological chemist is well known, has made an elementary introduction 
in part to his own specialty, covering the ground (1) of Theorctical, (2) of 
Inorganic Chemistry. The plan is new and speaks well for his own 
instruction at Yale. It furnishes a superior drill in chemical notation. 
Prof. Youmans adds (3) Organic Chemistry and (4) Physiological Chemistry. 
Each author treats the science as an organon of intellectual culture more 
than as a body of knowledge. The general scheme of Youmans is logically 
developed; (1) natural forces affecting matter; (2) changes in organic 
bodies; (3) in the organic kingdom ; (4) in the world of life. But looking 
to the two divisions treated by both, the advantage in rigid scientific treat- 
meut-—though both accept the new views—lies with Prof. Barker. More 
novel matter, as well as more matter is found in Youmans. Buarker has 
aimed to make a scientifically elementary hand-book. The comparison of 
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titles in Inorganic Chemistry shows this; those of Youmans are Atmos- 
pheric Elements, and Properties, and Illumination, the Halogens or Salt 
Formers, the Pyrogens or Fire Producers, the Hyalogens or Glass Formers, 
the Metallic Elements, Metals which decompose water at ordinary and at 
red heat, Metals which do not decompose it. Those of Barker are Hydro- 
gen, Negative Monads, Negative Dyads, Negative Triads, Boron, Nega- 
tive Tetrads, the Iron Group, Positive Tetrads, Positive Triads, Positive 
Dyads, Positive Monads. The arrangement is electro-chemical, and its 
scientific advantages are seen at aglance. Not only the powers of percep- 
tion and memory, but those of reasoning also, Prof. B. claims are developed 
by the science in its present form. It is to be hoped that his absence in 
Germany will yield as one result a treatment of organic chemistry as com- 
pact, clear, orderly, and logical. Youmans aims to give a wider view of the 
science as “an unfolding of the great laws of nuture around and within us,” 
i. e., of physical nature. The illustrations in both are excellent; those in 
Barker’s especially so; and the typography, paper, paging, and binding 
attractive and handsome. The connections of chemistry with natural 
philosophy on the one hand, and the arts of life on the other, are brought 
into view by Youmans, and his book is an interesting connecting link 
between the new chemistry with its manifold and wondrous applications, 
and the old. Either author would entice one who remembers the dreary 
aspect of his college “Turner” to go into the study anew. The intro- 
duction of Youmans, on the “ Origin and Nature of Scientific Knowledge,” 
tempts us into a line of criticism and exposition for which we need more 
room than we can now command. 


University Sertes:—No. 1. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. No, 2. 
Barker on Correlation of Vital and Physical Forces. No 3. Stirling’s 
Repiy to Huxley’s Piysical Basis, ete. No. 4, Cope on the Hypothesis 
of Evolution, Phvsical and Metaphysical. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield 
& Co. Pp. 35, 36, 71, 71. 

Such discussions and speculations in science and subjects “ adjacent 
thereto,” as will find place in this series, all thinkers who aim to keep up 
at all with correct physical and metaphysical theories, end the history of 
thought will want. The form is convenicnt, neat and cheap. <A “ handy 
volume” series will grow out of it in due time. The publisher's selections 
promise to be impartial; at least he gives a good supply of bane and anti- 
dote in Huxley and Stirling. The first and fourth numbers are specimens 
of the new style of “ lay sermons,” ¢. ¢., scientific expositions delivered in 
Great Britain and America on Sunday. We can not testify that they 
“minister to edification ;” but the publisher’s enterprise in reproducing 
them for study and scrutiny is very commendable. 

Nature's Artsrocracy; oR, BATTLES AND WounpDs IN TIME OF PEACE, 
A Plea for the Oppressed. By Miss JENNIE CoLiins. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. Pp. 322. 
12 mo. 

A vehement remonstrance in behalf of the poor and suffering classes of 
society,—beggars, news-boys and boot-blacks, shop-girls, jourueymen- 
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tailors, servant-girls, factory operatives. Here is much material for reflec- 
tion, vigorously put. Few but could profit by the readiug. The wealthier 
know too little of the struggles of the poor. As is not unnatural, the color- 
ing of the writer is not always correct, nor her deductions al ways sustained, 
Thus: “It appears to be a singular fact that those parties who are the 
most charitable, pay the smallest wages to persons in their employ.” It 
does not “ appear” to us “a fact,” although there are instunces of the kind. 
For the wrongs of the factory-girls and others like them, she vaguely sees, 
if not a perfect, yet the surest remedy in that forlorn hope, “ woman’s 
suffrage”; but contrives to forget, in her argument, the journeymen-tailors, 
news-boys, and boot-blacks, to whom the suffrage is open as to others, 


Toe Sermons or Henry Warp Beecuer. Third Series; September, 
1859; March, 1870. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co.; Cobb Bros. Pp. 431. 8 vo. 

This volume contains twenty-six sermons of the prince of popular 
preachers among us. In the preface we are told that those “ expounding 
the divine nature and unfolding the higher forms of Christian experience 
predominate. The nature of Christ, the agency of the Holy Spirit, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, have special prominence.” These subjects are 
treated, not in the dry, logical way of old-fashioned doctrinal sermons, but 
in the fresh, juicy style peculiar to the author. We do not find the grand, 
fundamental truths of our evangelical faith distinctly stated in the old 
formulas, but they are here, embodied in forms better adapted, probably, to 
impress the souls of the common people in this generation. Mr. Beecher'’s 
way of putting things is suggestive and quickening, but it lacks the depth 
and tone which are best adapted to take hold on the consciences of men for 
their radical, whole-souled conversion to God. Nearly all of the sermons 
are accompanied by the prayers offered in connection with their delivery. 
These are beautiful, rich and almost infinitely varied expressions of simple 
and sincere devotion. 


Tue Liprary or Poetry anp Sone; Being Choice Selections from the 
Best Poets. Withan Introduction by WiLL1AM CULLEN Bryant. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. Chicago: Moses Warren, Sold only by 
Subscription. Pp. 788. 8 vo, 

A rare selection of English poctry, well named a “Library.” A whole 
army of pocts—more than four bundred—are made to contribute their 
richest spoils. Mr. Bryant furnishes an admirable, though condensed, critique 
upon the various schools of poetry, passing them in rapid historical review, 
from Chaucer to the present time. The whole collection has been sub- 
jected to his editorial revision, and while not absolutely responsible for its 
compilation and arrangement, he has “exercised a free hand both in 
excluding and adding matter.” Its range is very wide, and its contents 
exceedingly rich. Few of the choicest minor English poems but are found 
here, together with extracts from the larger ones. Within the same com- 
pass—aud the compass is said to be larger than that of any similar work— 
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it is difficult to conceive of a more felicitous selection. Such a volume is to 
any reader a singular convenience, and to multitudes it is an inestimable 
blessing. It gathers up the best things in scores and scores of volumes 
which they could never hope to own; and that, too, not as fragments or 
“beauties,” but for the most part as complete poems. What a saving of 
commonplace books, and relief from overhauling libraries. The owner of 
this one volume is in a position to form an intelligent acquaintance with, 
and judgment of, the whole body of English poets. The greatest failure 
in this and similar works, is in the field of religious poetry. Watts, Wes- 
ley, Cowper, White, Bonar, furnish better specimens than are here selected 
from them. But these can be found in other collections. 


BEAUTIFYING CountRY Homes. A Handbook of Landscape Gardening 
By J WeipeMANN, Superintendent of the City Park, and of Cedar Hill 
Cemetery, Hartford, Ct. New York: Orange Judd & Co. Small folio, 
with numerous engravings, and 24 large colored plates. Price $15. 
Some of the topics briefly and suggestively discussed, and profusely illus- 

trated, in this volume are these: lawns; seeding down lawns and pastures } 
top-dressing lawns; drainage ; roadsand drives ; walks; Jaying out curved 
lines for walks or roads; practical hints on grading; fences, walls and 
hedges; trees and shrubs; grouping, transplanting trees and shrubs; 
flower-garden; water; ornaments; rock-work; tools; improving new 
places economically; arbitrary calculation of cost; care and keeping of 
ornamental grounds; plans of improved places. This table of contents 
speaks for itself. And though the topics are briefly handled, they seem to 
us eminently satisfactory. They go directly to the point, and give the 
information that is needed. The elegant plates that accompany, present 
ali the details of actually improved places, down even to the kind and loca- 
tion of the trees aud shrubs. They furnish an excellent study. We are 
glad to see such books, and to see them circulated, especially in the newer 
regions of the country. A few dollars spent on such a volume will some- 
times save a great deal of unwise expenditure, and many outrages upon 
good taste. Some very hideous places cost immense sums. 


On THE Usk or Wives, in Health and Disease. By Francis R. Austic, 
M. D., F. R. C. P, Editor of the London Practitioner, as-isted by the Edi- 
torial Staff. New York: J. 8. Redfield; Chicago: Western News Com- 
pany. Pp. 84. 12 mo. 

This treatise is devoted exclusively to the subject of Wines. It aims “to 
show that the whole group of these beverages has common properties and 
uses that separate it from other alcoholic liquids, and further, that among 
wines themselves there are numerous differences of which many are prob- 
ably not yet understood by the public or even by the majority of medical 
men.” It is much the most distinct examination of the topic we have 
ever seen, considering separately the several constituents and their specific 
uses, viz: (1) the ale>holic parts ; (2) the acids, malic, tartaric and acetic, 
together with some that are volatile; (3) the astringent quality, tartaric 
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acid; (4) the salts, chiefly tartrate of potash and of lime, besides chlorides 
of potassium and sodium, phosphate of lime, and traces of magnesia and 
silica, and (5) the compound ethers. The writer, however, not only main- 
tains with Drs. Carpenter, Miller, Chambers, etc , the great value of wines 
in certain acute and chronic diseases specified, but justifies their dietetic 
uses in health, practically qualified by the remark that “there is no such 
clear time between health and disease as is assumed in common speech.” 
While we can not concede the propriety or even the safety of their use by 
healthy persons in our day, we think that this treatise clearly shows that 
the whole subject must be treated with scientific care rather than with 
rhetorical vehemence. It also helps us to understand how in a malarious 
country among a laboring people, subject to a multitude of restraints 
unknown to us,and who had no distilled spirits, and in an age that knew noth- 
ing of our scores of tonics, stimulants, anodynes, cordials, and ansesthetics, 

wine could well be called a blessing, although even then it often turned a 

curse. 

Wuy ann How tue Cuinese Emicrate. By Russeu. H. Conwetu. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Chicago: Cobb Bros., 8. C. Griggs & Co., 
18mo., pp. 283. 

A little book written in an easy, popular style, very readable, and con- 
veying much interesting information respecting the immigration which 
comes to our shores from the old world by traveling eastward. The oppres- 
sion consequent on the perverted administration of a government wisely 
framed, and the miserable execution of an equitable code of laws, auswers 
the “ Why.” The details of the “Coolie trade,” and of the “ contract sys- 
tem,” answers the “ J/ow.” The logical connections are not very carefully 
observed ; but sketches and incidents are scattered all along which well 
illustrate particular features of the Chinese character and mode of life. 
The representations are adapted to relieve the fear that our country is to 
be rapidly inundated by the inflow of “ heathen Chinee,” or that any scri- 
ous evil can proceed from according to those who do come the rights and 
privileges of citizens under our free constitution. 


Our Fatruer’s HovseE; or, the Unwritten Word. By Rev. DANIEL 
Marcu, D.D., author of “ Night Scenes in the Bible.” Zeigler, McCurdy 
& Co. Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and Springfield, Mass. 
Octavo. Illustrated. 

God in Nature is the topic of this book. More than twenty sermons 
upon grass, tree and leaf; dew, rain, river and sea; rock, hill and moun- 
tain; birds and flowers; the rainbow, the storm and the stars. “The 
Night Scenes of the Bible” has had an immense sale, and this companion 
volume is likely to prove no less popular. The rhetoric is sometimes over- 
wrought, and occasiona)ly an illustration is far fetched; but the book, asa 
whole, isa marvel for fine word painting. There are some paragraphs 
which, for descriptive writing, can be hardly surpassed. We wish that 
there might have been more pungent point in the sermons, The Bible is 
poetic but also powerful. And of the Lord’s house it is written : “ Strength 
and Beauty are in His sanctuary.” 
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THe Wonpers or Acoustics; OR THE PHENOMENA OF Socnp. From 
the French of Ropotpu Rapan. With Illustrations. New York: 
Chas. Scribner & Co. Chicago: Cobb Brothers. Pp. 267. 18 mo. 

LiGuT HOUSES AND Licut-suips. By W. H. D. Apams. With Ilustra- 
tions New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. Chicago: Cobb Brothers, 
Pp. 320. 18 mo. 

Wonders OF BopiLy STRENGTH AND SkILu. From the French of Guit- 
LARME Deprpine. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Chas 
Scribner & Co. Chicago: W. G. Holmes, 


Three more of the attractive Wonder Series, whereby Scribner and Com- 
pany would beguile the boys from fiction to facts more wonderful than 
fiction. We wish them success in the enterprise. 


Conant Farm. By the Author of ’Squire Downing’s Heirs, etc. Ledge- 
side Series. Pp. 345. 12 mo. 

Down THE Steps. By the same Author. Ledge-side Series, Pp. 409. 
12 mo. 

Curisti® ELwoop anp HER Frienps. Pp. 270. 12 mo. $1. 

Rose Marnury. By S. J. Prirenarp. Pp. 304. 12 me. 

Wuat Sue Counp. By the Author of the Wide, Wide World. Pp. 340. 
12 mo. 

Tue Youna Potato Roasters AND TuE Boy GuarpiAn. By C. E. 
Bowen. Pp. 226. 16 mo. 

Freppie Ficutina His Way. By Say Purnam. Pp. 167. 16 mo. 

LittLE Primrose; or, THe BELLS or OLp Errincuam. By EMMA 
MARSHALL. Pp. 146. 16 mo. 


The above volumes are from the prolific press of Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York, and received through the agency of 
W. G. Holmes, 148 Lake st., Chicago. They are all excellent, and can safely 
be introduced into the family or the Sabbath schools. We have been in 
the habit, for more than thirty years, of reading carcfully many of the books 
published by the Carters, and found them uniformly such as could be 
heartily commended. They seldom publish a dull book, never one that is 
baneful in its moral or religious influence. Asa publisher of good books, 
no one has a more enviable reputation than Robert Carter. 


PLANE AND PLANK; OR, THE MisHaps or A MECHANIC. By OLIVER Optic. 
With 14 Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. Chicago: Cobb Brothers. Pp. 316. 12 mo. 

Prupy Keeping House. By Sorsuim May, Author of “ Little Prudy 
Stories.” Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. Chicago: Cobb Brothers. Pp. 192. 18 mo. 

Tue Housk ON WHEELS, OR THE StoLeN Cutty. By MapamMe DE 
Sronz, Translated from the French, by Miss E. F. ApAMs; with twenty 
Illustrations from designs, by Emm1e Bayarp. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Chicago: Cobb Brothers, Pp. 304. 12mo. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE, Stories and Rhymes, for Children. With twenty- 
eight Hlustrations, Boston: Lee & Shepard, Chicago: Cobb Brothers, 
Pp. 228, 12mo. 


These tasteful and beautifully illustrated volumes, will delight multi- 
tudes of Juvenile readers. And although not of a class to call for special 
notice in a Review, we are glad of the opportunity to call attention 
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to the valuable series of books for the young, which the enterprising house 
of Lee & Shepard are publishing in large numbers. The literary taste, and 
Christian character of these publishers are a guarantee, that no worthless 
books will bear their imprint. They publish many valuable standard 
works, which we have had occasion to notice. 


CornE.u’s PuysicaL GEoGRAPHY. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Chicago: §. C. Griggs & Co. Pp. 104. 4 to. 

A beautifully prepared school-book, so filled with valuable information 
and charming illustrations that oue is prompted, in Jooking it over, to wish 
he could put himself back fifty years aud begia school life now, with the aid 
of such modern improvements. 


HlopepALE TAVERN. 12 mo. Pp, 252. Nat. Temp. Soc’y. New York, 
1870. 
An admirable story, showing the sad effects of the opening of a Tavern 
in a country village. 


Ray's Searcu. By Heten C. Pearson. 12 mo. Pp. 364. Nat. Tem. 
Soc'y. New York. 1870. 
Like the other publications of this society, full of interest, and teaching 
impressively high moral truths. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, for 1871. Very tastefully illustrated, 
and full of important information concerning the Temperance Reform. 
64 pp. Paper covers, 


Vick’s IntusrrateD CATALOGUE AND FLoraL Guipg, 1871. James 

Vick, Rochester, New York. Price 10 cts. 

We do our readers a valuable service in calling their attention to this 
Pamphlet of 100 pages, in which they will find a carefully prepared and 
reliable catalogue of almost every desirable flower and vegetable. It is 
illustrated with 300 engravings, and is just such a guide as most families 
need. 


Tue Castaways. A Story of Adventure in the Wilds of Borneo. By 
Captain Mayne Rei. New York: Sheldon & Co, Chicago: Cobb 
Brothers, Pp. 237. 12 mo. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Two NotrasLe UrrEerANcEes.—We have never been led by conviction 
ora sense of sound policy, to take any share in the claim felt by some 
respecting the inroads of science upon religious belief. We are in the 
habit of expecting the grounds of rational and sound belief ever and anon 
to vindicate themselves, or to show that they are too strong to need an 
agitated and panic-struck defence. Many tendencies of science just now 
lean in the direction of disturbing or infringing upon the well-estublished 
truths of religion, and the bearing of many new views is at least reckicss of 
the interests of such truths. So arethe expressions of many scientific men. 
It does not follow, however, that religion will take any permanent harm 
thereby. And occasionally the hasty conclusions “of eager enemies of 
religion and superficial paneygrists of science” are dashed by the “ sober 
second thought” of some scientific leader. 

The notion of spontaneous generation has been, logically enough, consid- 
ered at war with the belief in the sole end direct crigin of life from the 
fiat of Creative Will. Of course those who greedily gulped at this notion, 
and halloed to the world that the experiments of Mr. Crosse, or something 
of the kind, bad “demonstrated ” it, hoped to see it accepted as a constitu- 
ent part of ‘ the reign of law,” in the first of the five senses stated by the 
Duke of Argyll, the “ observed order of facts.” From this it would be but 
a step to the conclusion that the first life in the material universe origin- 
ated of itself, and the agency of God in the matter would be voted out. 
Add the physical basis of life in the mental universe, aud the idea of God 
would be altogether superfluous. Everything then is governed by self- 
originating force, not by an Infinite Intelligence and Providence; the Moral 
System, Kevelation, Immortality—al]] that makes religion would go by the 
board. Prof. Huxley has in a gencral way becn regarded as sympathizing 
with this style of thinking. At the last meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Prof. H. as President, made an address, 
in which taking for an example, the maggots in putrefied meat, he recited 
the experiments of Francesco Reid for the prevention of the origin of the 
maggots by interposing gauze to keep away living particles in the air; 
those of Buffon and Needham respecting infusorial apimalesles, which 
tendcd to sustain Buffon’s theory of lifeas an indcfeasible property of such 
animalcules; and those of the Abbe Spallauzani disproving this theory, 
with the subsequent experiments in the same direction of Schulze and 
Schwann, and the still further ones of Schiéder, and Dusch and Tyndall. 
Prof. Huxley states his own conclusions and position as follows: 
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“T think it would be the height of presumption for any man to say that 
the conditions under which matter assumes the properties we call “ vital” 
may hot some day be artificially brought together. All I feel justified in 
affirming is, that I see no reason for believing that the feat has been 
pertormed yet. And, looking back over the past, and finding no record of 
the commencement of life, lam devoid of any means of forming a definite 
conclusion as to the condition of its appearance. Belief, in the scientific 
sense, is a serious matter and needs strong foundations. To say that I have 
any belicf as to the mode in which the existing forms of life have origin- 
ated would be using words in a wrong sense.” 


The scieitifie and logical basis on which this stands is thus stated: 


“From the whole chain of evidence it is demonstrable: That a flnid 
eminently fit for the development of the Jowest forms of life, but which 
contaius no germs, nor avy protein compound, gives rise to living things in 
great abundance if it is exposed to ordinary air, while there is no such 
development if the air with which it is in contact is mechanically freed 
from the solid particles which usually float in it, and which may be made 
visible by appropriate meaus; that the great majority of the particles are 
destructible by heat, aud that some of these are germs or living particles 
capable of giving rise to the same forms of life as those which appear when 
the fluid is exposed to unpurified air; tnat inoculation of the experimental 
fluid with a drop of liquid known to contain living particles gives rise to 
the same phenomena as exposure to unpurified air; and it is further cer- 
tain that these living particles are so minute that the assumption of their 
suspension in ordinary air presents not the slightest difficulty. On the 
contrary, considering their lightuess and the wide diffusion of the organisius 
which produce them, it is impossible to conceive that they should not be 
suspended in the atmosphere in myriads,” 

The proposition, therefore, that life may and does proceed from that 
which his no life, or, in other words, that dead matter can originate life, is 
confesscd,—in perhaps an unexpected quarter,—to be without one scintilla 
ofevidence Dr. Beale has demonstrated, in reply to Prof. Huxley’s “ Proto 
plasm,” that movement and change are not the results of molecular and 
chemical agency. Carrying the war still further into Africa, Dr. Stirling* 
has shown triumpbantly how utterly untenable is Prof. Huxley’s whole 
position, “that all organisms consist alike of the same life-matter, which 
life-matter is, for its part, due only to chemistry.” Stirling shows the 
ineffaceability of species against this new form of Darwin-ism. “ The pro- 
toplusm of the gnat will no more grow into the fly than it will grow into 
an elephant.” Jf the different sorts of protoplasm are (absolutely) all alike, 
and if the animal and vegetabie functions are, in the last analysis, but 
molecular aff-ctions of the chemical constituents of the common proto- 
plasm—diversifying themselves without any overruling will—then the 
Physical Bases theory has something init. But Dr. Stirling shows “the 
infinite non-identity of protoplasm, and the dependence of its functions 
upon other factors than its molecular constituents.” The power of matter, 
then, to impart life independent ef God, or the Divine All-Sufficiency of 
Chemistry, would seem to have—so far as these scientific deponents know 
—not a peg to hang upon! 


* ** As regards Protoplasm,” University Series, No. 3, 
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The other utterance which we make note of is American. The orator 
before the Phi Beta Kappa at Cambridge last Commencement was Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and his topic was “ The true and false mechanical 
relations of mental action,” ¢. ¢., the true and the false views, ete. Dr. FH. 
speaks of thought as “so fur a result of mechanism,” ete., of the great ner- 
vous center being “traversed by continuous lines of thought,” uses such 
expressions as “ the old brain thinks,” “the retina thinks,” maintains the 
notion of unconscious cvrebration, in his own way, distributes certain 
forms of consciousness to certain departments of the nervous organism, and 
in g-neral enlarges upon and illustrates the physical concomitants of 
thought. Ofcourse the address is lively, picturesque, witty, touched here 
and there with sprightly and humorous quotations, and chuaracteristically 
illiberal and intolerant of evangelical opinious. But he avoids carefully 
the confounding of mind with matter, which Herbert Spencer, Buckbee, 
Maudsley, and the rest strive so hard to get recognized as ap advanced and 
profounder style of thinking. “The material or physiological co-c flicient 
of thought,” he asserts, is “ indispensable to its exercise,” and contents him- 
self with that. As to what this ultimately is, he says: 

“The mechanical co-efficient of mental action may be considered mole- 
cular movement in the nervous centers, attended with a waste of tissue, 
Lota mere tremor like the quiver of a bell, but a process more like com- 
bustion, the blood carrying off the oxidated particles and bringing in fresh 
matter to take their place.” “ Numerous experiments have shown (see 
Flint, Hammond, and Lombard) that the brain is the scat of constant 
change of substance, which is greatly inercased by mental exertion.” “The 
brain must be fed or it can not work. As long asa sound brain is supplied 
with fresh blood it thinks, feels, wills.” “The oxygen of the blood keeps 
the brain in a continual state of spontaneous combustion. The waste of 
the organ implies as constant a repair.” “ Every meal is a rescue from one 
death, and Jays up for another,” says Jeremy Taylor, “and while we think 
a thought we die.” It is true of the brain as of other organs, it can only 
live by dying. We must all be born again atom by atom, hour by hour, 
or perish all at once beyond repair.” According to the amount of waste of 
tissue will be that of the food required to repair losses. So much logic, so 
much beef; so much poetry,so much pudding,” ete. 

“ But the intellectual product does not belong to the category of force at all, 
as defined by physicists. It does not answer their definition as “ that 
which is expended in producing or resisting motion.” Jt is not reconverti- 
Ule into other forms of force. One can not lift a weight with a logical demon- 
stration, or make a teakettle boil by writing an odéto it. A given amount 
of molecular action in two brains represents a certain equivalent of food, 
but by no means an equivalent of intellectual product. Bavius and Meirus 
were very probably as good feeders as Virgil, or Horace, and wasted as 
much brain tissue in producing their carmina. It may be doubted whether 
the present Laureate of England consumed more oxidable material in the 
shape of nourishment for any page of ‘‘ Maud,” or of “ Memoriam,” than 
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his predecessor, Nahum Tate,—whose masterpiece gets no better eulogy 
than that it is “the least miserable of his productions,’—in eliminating aa 
equal amount of verse.” 

Dr. Holmes adds some suggestions about the difference in the brains of 
individual men as to the changes in force which belong to them, a sort. of 
individual brain-virtue, he considers it, ike the “ virtue in iron,’’ which 
gathers magnetism from electricity passing through it. “Why may not a 
particular brain through which certain nutritious currents have flowed, fix 
a force derived from these currents in virtue of a vis Platonica or a vis 
Baconica, and thus become a magnet in the universe of thought, exercising 
and imparting an influence which is not expended, in addition to that 
accounted for by the series of molecular changes in the thinking crgan” 
This is certainly treading very near the position abandoned in the former 
paragraph quoted. Thought ‘s nota force, and maguetism is. The poet- 
professor has confounded poctry and science. “ A magnet in the universe 
of thought” is obviously figure of speech, and very good, but the “influ- 
ence not expended,” the “force derived” from “certain nutritious currents,” 
does not appear, converted, (which Dr. Holmes denies) in thought, unless 
the brain, in addition to the power of fixing a physical force, has also the 
power of converting it into an intellectual product. 

Dr. Holines goes on: “ We must not forget that force equivalent is one 
thing, and quality of foree- product is quite a different thing. The same 
outlay of muscular force turns the winch of a coffee-mi!l and (that) of a 
hand-organ, It has been said theught can not be a physical force because 
it can not be measured.” [This position of President Barnard (Chicago 
meeting of Am. Assoc. Adv. Science) troubled all the physicists of a certaim 
school. Professor Barker asks: “ Can we Jonger doubt that the brain, too, 
is a machine for the conversion of energy, (force, Rankine.) Can we longer 
refuse to believe that even thought is, in some mysterious way, correlated 
to the other natural forces? and this even in face of the fact that it bas 
never yet been measured?”] “An attempt has been made,” says Dr. 
Holmes, “ to measure thought as we measure force. I have two tables, one 
from the Annales Encyclopedique, and another, earlier and less minute, by 
the poet Akenside, in which the poets are classified accorcing to their dis- 
tinctive qualities, each quality and the total average being maikcd on a 
scale of twenty 18 a maximum. Iam not sure the mental qualities are not 
as susccptible of measurement as the aurora borealis, or the changes of the 
weather. But,” and here the Phi Beta Kappa recovers from the covfusien 
of thought into which he seems drifting, as if mental qualities were pbys- 
ical phenomena physicaliy measurable like these! “ But even measurable 
quality has no more to do with the correlation of forces than the color of a 
horse with his power of draught, and it is with quality we deal in intellect 
and morals,” 

The Duke of Argyll, it will be r membered by his readers, inclines to the 
opinion, “that the forces which we call material are, after all, but mani- 
festations of mental energy and will.” No sound thinker will hesitate 
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which to regard as the source of the other; but it is something to find an 
unbeliever like Dr. Holmes clear, at least, touching the distinction in kind 
between them. 


AMUSEMENTs,—As a supplement te what was said in the Round Table 
two months since of English Congregationalism, we give its most recent 
utterances on Amusements. Rey. H. Simon and Rey. J. Hutcheson read 
papers upon personal religion and church life before the Congregational 
Union at Plymouth, which called out the English Independent aiter this 
fashion : 

“One of the Plymouth papers seems to have gained the impression from 
the meetings (of the Union) that the Congregationalists might carry ali 
before them if they had but ‘a more common sense view of public amuse- 
ments,’ and were not ‘sadly enslaved with drematic amusements. This 
reservation appears to have been suggested by some inconsequent observa- 
tions in the first day’s desultory remarks upon the admirable papers of Mr. 
Simon and Mr. Hutcheson. The Bishop of Manchester the other day 
talked about the instructive power of the stage. When the managers and 
patrons of the British drama make it instructive, it will be quite time 
enough to discuss the question whether the Congregationalisis should 
abate any of their objections toit. The first newspaper theatrical criticism 
that comes to hand will suffice to show the disgusting inanity and vulgar- 
ity of the stuff that is at present put upon ‘the boards.’ The people who 
go to the theatres do not go to be instructed—thcy go for the sake of the 
glare, the dress, the dissipation; and these things are not included in the 
‘liberty’ of Congr:gational churches. Congregationalism is a little more 
than a protest on behalf of grand principles—it involves self-denial, and 
though an evening at a dancing party, or a visit to the theater may not 
bring loss of membership, no Congregational church can tolerate habitual 
indulgence in frivolity, and the attitude of Congr:gationalism to dramatic 
amusements as they are, must continue to be wholly hostile. We devoutly 
trust. that the circulation of the paper read in the Union will increase the 
steadfastness of our testimony agaiust the ‘public amusements’ meant by 
our censors, and make our young people more distinctly understand that 
between Congregationalism, in its religious sense, and these things there can 
be no sort of alliance or understanding.” 


University Trsts.—The bill for abolishing religious University Tests 
still hangs fire in the British Parliament. Churchmen are trying to con- 
trive for the ascendancy and perpetuity of Episcopalianism at the Univer- 
sities, when it has passed, as every body knows pass it must. So it is 
fought at every step. Itis thought that the bill for removing Clerical Dis- 
abilities is the only measure of Church Reform that will pass this session. 
All classes of Dissenters unite in urging the University Tests Bill, and 
Churchmen avow such obligations to Dissenters in respect to the Educa- 
tion Bill, that they can make slight headway against them or the abolition 
of Tests. The Congregationalists will stand in a new relation to the Higher 
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Education when this measure is adopted. Dr. Stoughton predicts import- 
ant modifications in their plans, when the Universities opens their dignities 
and emoluments to Noncouformi-t students. “Some day, at least with a 
certain class of men, it will be found advisable that their literary culture 
shou!d be pursucd in the national universities, and their theological training 
should be conducted in well-appointed divinity halls.” This will bring 
about the long-desired reduction of the number of English Congregational 
Colleges, and the transformation of one or more of them into a Theological 
Seminary of the higher sort, on the American plan. For village pastors, 
evangelists, and home missionaries, the Bristol and Nottingham “ Institutes,” 
and a college or two, will still be needed, 


Books FoR A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT.—We are occasionally requested to 
give a list of books for theological students of very limited means, to be 
bought as they are able. The thing is not easy to do satisfactorily to either 
party. The compiler wants a larger range. It is easier to indicate $2,000 
than to select $200 worth of books. One feels a little as did Dustan of 
Haverhill when endeavoring to decide which of his children to rescue from 
the Indians. Ile concluded to take them all. Such is the “catalogue of 
books for a Pastor’s Library ” prepared at Andover, New Haven and Chi- 
cago two years since, coutaining a list that costs several thousand dollars. 
But alas! the poor young pastor can not take them all, nor the fourth part 
of them. Few pastors can ever afford the whole. 

The attempt is also somewhat unsatisfactory to the student. It omits so 
many things that he wishes for, and suggests even then so many that are 
costly. Still, important suggestions can be made. 

We proceed, then, on the important principle that the student should 
purchase the books that furnish him the fundamental materials for thought— 
books of ultimate authority and helpful suggestion. A book to read he can 
get anywhere; the book to refer to, sometimes nowhere. For his owner- 
ship the one is worth a dozen of the other. What he wants is working 
implements and materials, Let this principle guide his purchases. A list 
to own and a list to read are different things. We shall assume bis posses- 
sion of ordinary class text-books, both of the College and the Seminary; 
also that his fancy and his inclination will lead him occasionally to smuggle 
in a book not on the list—for his wife, of course. Fixing, then, on about 
the sum of $200 to work towards, the student, even if he can do better, can 
not do ill in aiming at the following : Concordances—Hitchcock’s Analysis, 
Hudson’s Greek Cone rdance and perhaps the Hebraist’s Vade Mecum, 
Stanl-y’s Sinai and Palestine, Taomson’s The Land and the Book, Cole- 
mau’s Historical Geography of Palestine, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(American edition )—a library of itself—Conybeare & Hewson’s St. Paul, 
Joha’s Archeology, Winer’s New Testament Graimar, Fairbairn’s Her- 
menentical Manual, Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences (perhaps also Wil- 
son’s or McIivaine's), Hanna’s Life of Christ, Ellicott’s do, Young’s Christ 
of History, Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, Smith’s Old Testa- 
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ment History, Schaff’s Church History, Shedd’s History of Doctrine. 
As to Commentaries—we should get Alford’s Greek Testament as carly as 
possible, for its many excellencies and constant use, and strengthen it, as 
we found necessary, by Lange on Matthew, Alexander on Mark, Hackett 
on Acts, Lange on Romens, and Lightfoot and Ellicott on Pau)’s smaller 
epistles, and Arnot on the Parables. In the Old Testament no one work 
avswers the purpose of a complete commentary. On some portions of it, 
better books will be appearing soon. Alexander on Istiah (unabridged), 
Lange on Proverbs, Solomon’s Song and Ecclesiastes (1 vol.), Delitzsch on 
the Psalms and on Job, Henderson’s Minor Prophets and Ezckiel, the 
forthcoming Lange on Daniel (if rightly edited), and Kiel on the Historical 
Books, are good (perhaps also Lange on Genesis and Murphy on Exodus); 
and while waiting to get these, 01 e by one, the need of a continuous com- 
mentary on the whole Bible may be supplied by Jamieson, Faussct and 
Brown’s compressed commentary, which is modern and good, though capa- 
ble of improvement. Coleman’s Primitive Church and Dexter on Congre- 
gationalism are desirable; also Newcomb’s Cyclopedia of Missions, In 
the line of Metaphysics, Morcll’s Hi-tory of Speculative Philosophy, 
Murray’s Outline of Hamiliou’s Philosophy, and Porter’s Human Intellect. 
In Doctrinal Theology, Knapp—fur the want of a much better one, In 
English Literature, Shakspeare, of course, next afer the concordances; 
Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song—a real library (or Dana’s Household 
Book of Poctry), for the present; Craik’s Eaglish Li erature, French on 
the Study of Words, Whitney on Language, (we would like to add Macau- 
ley’s Miscellanies, Recreations of Christopber North, Charles Lamb—and 
where shall we stop?) For solid thoughtfulness, Butteer’s Works, Bacon’s 
Essays (Whately’s Edition), Jolin Foster’s Es-ays As to sermons, we 
hardly dare begin. Fish’s Masterpieces of Palpit Eloquence gives speci- 
mens, Shall we mention Seuth, Melville, Robertson, Bushiell, Shepard— 
or have we exceeded our mark? But we have not dared to mention secular 
histories nor scieutific works, nor werks of nearly or fully «qual value with 
those we have mentioned. We may return to the subject; but we have 
mentioned enough for young men to select from for some time to come. 


CONGREGATIONAL LituRGIEs.—The periodical revival of the Liturgy ques- 
tion shows signs of proximity. It is the rightof any Congregational church 
that chooses, to use at large a liturgy as it pleases, A recent writer reuews the 
old argument that we “ would [should] there by retain in our own churches 
many who are now drawn into the Episcopal church,” and adds that it is the 
hankering after a liturgy “which larg: ly accounts for the present rapid 
growth of Episcopacy in New England.” 

We greatly doubt. We have watched the growth of Episcopal churches 
in New England for many years pas!, both from the nearer and the remoter 
points of view, and we could mention several reasons,—which we will not 
—that far more completely explains that phenomenon We will only sug- 
gest to our brethren who are sanguine of rivaling “ the church” by stealing 
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liturgical thunder, that there are several large classes of persons who will 
hardly be moved by any such device on our part. 

First, the deeply devout. This class of persons if already in our churches, 
even though they have strong liturgical tendencics, will assuredly never let 
that consideration outweigh the adverse spiritual influences of the Episco- 
pal Church If already in that Church, the same reasons that have kept 
them there will still hold them. If dispo-ed to leave, they will think their 
presence needed. One most d yout Christian minister who left the Con- 
gregational for the Episcopal Church purcly on grounds of expediency, 
used as an argument to us the need of spiritual men in that ministry and 
in those churches. Many devout persons in that Church, we believe, recog- 
nize the force of the arzument; while other truly pious persons, the great 
majority of them, rest there entirely satisfied with a state of things to which 
they have always been accustomed. 

Secondly, the sentimentaul—using the word in no opprobious sense. 
Many are taken with the Episcopal liturgy largely by reason of its quaint 
phraseology, its historic relations, and its far-reaching alliance with a great 
body of saints, liviug aud dead. They are associated not only with crowds 
of liviig worshipers who utter the same words in cencert, but with Cran- 
mer, and Ridley, and Latimer, to say nothing of Laud and the “ blessed 
martyr” Charks; in truth they join the company of Ambrose himself in 
the “ Te Deum,” and perhaps of still earlier saints in the “ Tersanctus;” 
while the whole weight of the modern literature of the mother country, 
with its rank and royalty, its poetry, art and taste, is thrown into the scale. 
Now here is something impressive to the sentiment and the imagination—a 
grand unity and a grand history, embellished by all the forms of art. We 
have knowa some young perso.s otf taste and imprcessible imagination 
greatly drawn by these influences. And we knew one young student, 
haudsome and rowantic, «qually impressed with Bishop Griswold’s spiritual 
pedigree runuing buck to St. Peter, and with the “ peach like bloom” on 
Miss ’s check, who gave as his reason fur leaving the Presbyterian for 
the Episcopal Church, that he thought “ he should feel happier there.” We 
never doubted it. He is now the Rev. Dr. . 

But each Cougregational liturgy will be a separate affair, new and raw. 
The notion that the freshly compo-ed liturgy of Rev. Jonathan Sleek, of 
Mechanicsville, should compete with that of the Episcopal Church, seems 
like putting a bran-new hand-organ, made in Connecticut, (do they make 
them there?) agaiust the world-renowned instrument at Frey burg. 

Thirdly, the laws of order, stability and uniformity. Many persons are 
strougly bound to tue Episcopal Church by reason of its settled ways. It 
is what they have bad from childhood, ; It is what they fiad every where. 
Away from home, they are still at home in church. Here they anchor and 
rest. They are not liable to be disturbed by novelties and cruditics, and 
abrupt assaults on long cherished associations. This is one great charm of 
the Prayer Book and its setting. But Congregationalism can never attain 
into such a settlement. The mvvement for liturgies is a hopeless receding 
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from it—for we once had a somewhat established Puritan order of services, 
But now not only the young pastor of Mechanicsville, but he in Shingle- 
town, Painted Post, Buncombe Cross Roads and Creation City will lay 
himself out on his several liturgy. And moreover, when in three years 
the Rev. J. Sleek is succeeded by the Rev. Solomon Fast at Mechanicsville, 
the latter, with that spirit of enterprise which enlarges the church-manuals 
and shortens the church-creeds, aud re-tinkers truth generally, will, perad- 
venture, persuade the Church intoan “improved” liturgy. It becomes 
still another fractional subdivision of Congregationalism. The movement 
instead of satisfying, will tend to make our system still more unsatisfactory 
to those who love stability. Indeed the present restlessness of our 
churches and ministers, the thousand religious nostrums, church-patents, 
and new pulpit fly-fishings, are all that many who were born Congrega- 
tionalists can stand. There are many church members who now feel the 
continual shock to all their associations. All the innovators and experi- 
menters make haste to our pulpits. Nothing but a strong system could 
endure it. Many have felt, and not a few have used against us this hetero- 
geneousness of things. We remember when Rev. Mr. preached in a 
certain liturgico-Congregational church, how he fidgeted, and the congre- 
gation worried, too, lest he should get the psalm or the chant, or the second 
lesson, or the Lord’s Prayer, or the responsive reading out of joint. And 
he went home inwardly resolved that he would rather wear the surplice 
than an unknown Congregational hariess, and that if he were to have a 
liturgy, he would as soon take the one genuine, old article as innumerable 
aud ever-changing modern substitutes, 

Fourthly, the elegant and fashionable. It must be admitted that the his- 
tory and the connexions of the Episcopal liturgy savor of what is aristo- 
cratic and elegant, and perhaps, refined. The foreign origin and national 
establishment of that Church, its array of dignitaries, its regard for what is 
“ecclesiological ” and venerable, its mauy wealthy attendants, its partial 
establishment in our own army and navy, its special regard for what is 
secmly, and, we must add in fairness, its high pretensions, all give it an air 
of pre-eminence, It is “the Church.” It affects taste and culture, and 
despises what is plebeian. And not only are lackadaisacal, cream-cheese, 
aud aspiring Mrs. Potiphars attracted to it, but very many persons of real 
refinement view it as their proper spiritual home, and a large number of 
fashionable persons fegard it as the Sunday side of respectability. These 
persous will not be led or held by any parvenw liturey of conventicles, 
Were the thing itself—as it will hardly be—equally acceptable, it is but the 
Black Swan against the Swedish Nightingale, or unhistoric cat-gut against 
the veritable Cremoua. 

Fifthly, the merely worldly. If religious wives have offered their irre- 
ligious husbands the choice of a place of worship on condition of regular 
attendance, and they have chosen the Episcopal Church; if corrupt politi- 
cians, especially in anti-slavery times, fled in squads to the same shelter 
from a pungent gospel; if others have resorted thither because there all 
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the forms and respectability of worship still leave the life unrestrained, 
and the conscience undisturbed ; these persons and the like will never be 
caught by a Congregational liturgy, unless all the other privileges they now 
enjoy go with it. 

Sixthly, those who have found particular reasons for dissatisfaction with 
other churches. This applies to ministers whose experience of other sys- 
tems operates adversely to them pers nally. Young...... was & man 
of high religious character and remarkably clear mind, but no correspond- 
ing popular ability. When he left his own Church for the Episcopal, his 
best friends supposed he viewed it as offering him a better chance of suc- 
cess than a Church that made more of the sermon, and threw him upon 
his extemporaneous powers. And perhaps he was right. Rev. —. ——, 
was dismissed six times from Congregational churches, and could 
hardly be blamed for trying the experiment of a different system. Rev. 
Dr. ——, while in the Seminary, had seme doctrinal peculiarities, and he 
remarked that if a Congregational Association would not license him, he 
should “ take orders.” We only know that he took orders. So when Rev. 
—— left Unitarianism for orthodoxy, it was hardly to be expected that he 
would join the Church all whose ways and views were in direct antago- 
nism to his past relations, rather than one which was a kind of neutral 
territory. Neither these, nor a multitude of other persons with similar 
personal reasons, will be in the slightest degree affected by the preseuce or 
the absence of a Congregational liturgy. 

If none of these classes will be reached or retained, who will be? We 
confess we have little confidence in the attempt, for the good reason that the 
inducement is too slight. We affect a weapon with which the Episcopal 
Church can beat us every time. It offersa liturgy more ancient, more 
high bred, more elaborate, more showy, more tasteful, more complete, more 
wide-spread, more elegantly, wealthily and aristocratically connected. 
Ours will be, at best, but a hybrid. The Episcopal and the Congregational 
Churches are formed on two very diflerent models. It is a doubtful meas- 
ure to cut a patch out of that venerable tapestry and sew it upon our 
modern serviceable garment, or to put our brisk Congregational wine into 
any ancient skin-bottle. 

In its own line only the Roman Catholic can surpass the Episcopal 
Church. We must beat it, if at all, on the same principle on which John 
Robinson and George Whitefield did, or which Spurgeon and Newman 
Hall do, It calls for consideration whether a radically false notion of 
Church success is not creeping through the community and the ministry. 
Congregationalism, if not strong spiritually, is strong nowhere. It is the 
most helpless of systems, when it is treated chiefly as a form; it is the 
strongest of systems when filled with the spirit. We believein using prop- 
erly all the legitimate acce-sories of taste, learning, eloquence, social power, 
but never on placing undue stress upon them. And as for much of the 
paraphernalia, not to say saturnalia, of modern Christianity,—we wait for 
the issue. 
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Pau. BEFORE His Conversion.—A religious paper undertakes to solve 
a correspondent’s difficulty on this subject. The correspondent quotes 
Paul’s statement that he was “zealous toward God” (Acts xxiii. 3), and 
that he “verily thought he ought to do many things contrary to the name 
° of Jesus of Nazareth” (Acts xxvi. 9); and thinks that therefure Paul was 
at that time an honest, devout Jew, faithful to the light that was given 
him, and “ would have been saved” had he died then. 

The editor answers in part by finishing the first quotation thus: “ zealous 
toward God as ye all are this day,” the “ ye” being “a furious mob of Jews 
held back by Roman guards from killing him on the spot.” But he stum- 
bles over the second text so far as to admit that it “asserts honesty of 
intention, but no more.” Well, what more can be asked than thorough 
honesty of intention? Does not the character of the act and the man 
depend on the intent? It is a case where a little knowledge of Greek is 
convenient for a religious teacher in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
f ment and in the teachings derived therefrom. The two misleading words 
“verily” and “ought” do not belong there “ Verily” has nothing in the 
original properly representiog it; and the “ ought” is simply a “ must” in 
the original. Many a boy and man thinks he must do things which he 
ought not. The Greck has a word (égefdw), abundantly used to express 
“ought,” the sense of duty, as John xiii. 14, Rom. xv. 1, ete—whbich Paul 
/ carefully refrains from using. But this word (deiv) declares simple neces- 

sity arising from any cause, sometimes in direct opposition to what is right, 
as when it is declared of “ wars and rumors of wars” that “these things 
i must needs be” (Mark xiii. 7); sometimes of physical necessity, ‘“‘ And he 
must needs go through Samaria”; sometimes mere force of strong inclina- 
tion, “ The muititude must needs come together” (Acts xxi. 22); in short, 
any impelling influence whatever. Sometimes that influence is the sense 
of duty, and our translators have often interpreted by using the word 
“ought,” although even in these cases the true and better translation would 
have been “ must,” “ necessary,” or some equivalent word. The change is 
i frequently made with a detriment to the real force of the passages. The 
Greek word here used, we repeat it, does not express the sense of duty, and 
consequently Paul does not declare “ honesty of intention” in those perse- 
cutions Indeed, Paul fully condemns himself elsewhere as “ before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious [abusive],” and in this same chapter 
: declares that he -was “exceedingly mad” aguinst Christians. Hardly a 
“devout spirit.” 

The editor himself—though at the cost of his consistency—shows the 
absurdity of the claim that Paul was a“ good Jew,” and asks, ‘‘ must he 
not, to all appearances, have obstinately closed his eyes against this light,’’ 
which was all around, and which proved sufficient for “a pure soul like 
Nathanicl’s?” He adds, “we are responsible for something more than 
fidelity to our convictions; we are responsible for what these convictions 
are, just so far as light is given us to shape them.” Most true. 

What then does such an editor mean, after describing this man as one 
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who “must have obstinately closed his eyes to all this light,” and who was 
then “ feund fighting with all his strength the holiest of causes,” by saying 
this: ‘ As to how God deals with such a man, if, while in this state, he is 
called out of life—that question goes upon ground where no man can tread 
with confidence.” Has not the word of God answered that question? 
Can not a man “tread with confidence” where the Divine word has spoken? 
Where is Dr. Bellows ? 


“A PurLosopiicaL Faitu.”— Mr. Huxley uttered a remarkable senti- 
ment before the British Association. He affirmed the reasonableness of 
an expectation, where there is no foundation for scientific knowledge or 
even belicf! If he could see the world of matter in geological and chemi- 
cal conditions now forever passed away, he “should cxpect to be a witness 
of the evolution of living protoplasm from not living matter.” He protests 
that this is nothing more than “ philosophical faith.” And he admits that 
he never shajl be a witness of anything of the sort, nor will anybody, for 
these conditions of the carth are such as “it can no more sce again than 
@ man can recall his infancy.” 

There are too many people, we fear, who would regard this sort of expecta- 
tion about material phenomcna,—of which they admit no evidence but that 
of the senses,—quite consistent with sound reason, if it lies in the direction 
of their own tendencies of opinion, but who would flout as fanatical the 
same sort of “philosophical faith” on some other subjects. If a man of 
equal ability with Prof. Huxley should expect to witness miracles, for 
instance, in the age when Christ was on earth and Christianity was iutro- 
duced, or if be should expect to witness a fall of man from original recti- 
tude before human history began to record universal departures from con- 
science and moral law, or if he should expect to see a divine atonement for 
sin before Christian experience and character began to be known among men, 
or if he should be confideut that “ beyond the abyss of geologically recorded 
time” the things that do appear were made from naught, or if he were to 
look for the foundation of the Christian doctrine of immortality in the 
teachings of one who knew Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ages after their 
death, and spoke of them as living, aud called other departed souls trom the 
other world, and rose himself from the grave: the “ first fruits” of them 
that sleep in hope of a resurrection. 

But then a pet theory of matter and physical life enlarges one’s faculty 
of credence or trust beyoud what the Bible demands. 

Huxley says this is “an expectation to which analogical reasoning leads” 
him, as if there could be any analogy to the development of physical life 
from “ammonium, carbonates, oxalates, tartrates, alka'ine and earthy 
phosphates, and water.” What is it? The development of mental life from 
that which has no such life? Where is the first example? What form of 
matter or animal life originated thought-power? Or is it the development 
of vegetable life in inorganic matter without vegetable germs? 

A Yale professor has, indeed, discoursed of thought-power as a “ mani- 
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festation of animal life,” a form of nervous energy, convertible into motion, 
heat (he should have added electricity and magnetism, according to the 
doctrine of the correlation of forces) and muscular force ; and, in return, 
of these as convertible into thought or emotion; and of food as originating 
these as it originates muscular force, “the converted energy of buraing 
carbon.” * But perhaps the idea is not so material as the language. For 
he accepts by “ faith” from “ revelation” the truth. fa soul enclosed in the 
body.¢ So the Duke of Argyll cilis thought “a function of the brain,” 
but denies that they two are to be confounded with each other, any more 
than electricity with the tissues of the torpedo or of the gymnotus, which 
are its organs. And the Yale professor does not pretend that “ thought- 
force comes from food,” unless the foud is consumed by a being who has 
thought-force already,—which is anything but an analogical example of 
mental life coming from that which has no such life to start with! 

This new style of scientific “ expectation,” or “ philosophical faith,” has 
not even analogy, then, to rest upon. Of course, if thought-power is noth- 
ing but an animal force, and any of the physical forces are so correlated 
with it as to be literally convertible into it, then, even with or without 
thought-power to start with, iis development from food would be simply a 
case of physical life developed from the chemical elements of the food, itself 
lifeless, ¢. ¢., instead of furnishing an analogy, it would itself be one of the 
very cases fur which ao analogy is needed, but not found. 


“A DiversirieD Mrnistry.”—In an account of “ Theological Education 
in Engiand,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1867, by oue of the editors 
of this Review, a greater varicty of mivisterial acquirements aud of theo- 
logical education was argued for. The genius of Cougregationalism, it was 
urged, and the exigencies of our land demand “ new and deftly fitted modes 
of Curistian service, imparting the same sound juterpretation and stroug 
and saving theology, with a ready, direct, and lissome suiting to multiplicd 
and heterogeneous habits of life and mind, which our prescriptive (theo- 
logical) culture, (our “one type of theological institutions”) has not yet 
attained.” Juteresting and suggestive features in English institutions, 
securing greater diversity than ours, were pointed out, The article was 
republished in London, and earvestly commeided to the atticition of Eug- 
lish Congregationalists. At the Autumn Meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Eugland and Wales, Rev. John Stoughton, D.D., author of “ Spir- 
itual Heroes,” and other works, read what the Huglish Independent calls 
“a fine paper on the Ministry,” in which occurs the following: 


“Tt is beginning to be seen that different courses aud plans of study need 
to be adopted to meet the exigencies of Christian labor, We want tor the 
leaving churches of the Geaomination first-class pastors, «quipped with 
qualifications of superior learuiug; and we uecd to have educated for us, 
uisd, first class teachers of theolegy to occupy protessors’ Chairs, and 10 speak 


* Prof. Geo. P. Barker, M. D., ‘‘ University Series,’’ No 2. (Lecture at Yale College ) 
t‘* A higher truth which can never be the subjcct of physical demonstration.” 
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through the medium of the press, We want other pastors, not of the same 
order, yet competently furnished to instruct their people; and we want, 
also, cflicient missionaries to break up fallow ground, and to plant congre- 
gations, and prepare them for subsequent ecclesiastical development. Fur 
each of these objects a specific and appropriate method of ecclesiastical training 
seems to be required.” 


Now that steps have been taken to secure periodical National Confer- 
ences, and the day is not distant when we shall have them, it is worth 
while to be turning over in mind the topics to be therein considered. And 
while our Theological Seminaries look after the highest type of ministerial 
culture, providing for the leading pulpits of the country, as they multiply 
and are vacated by the fathers, the whole denomination ought to thor- 
oughly ponder and discuss the needs of our great missionary and pioneer 
work, and how we can reach the increasing diversities of American mind, 
and what styles of individual preparation they demand. 

Three courses are before us in this matter: (1) To make Congrega- 
tionalism a religion for a class, a particular type of mind and of social lite, 
and leave the masses to be unevangelized, or evangelized, if at all, by others; 
(2) To allow a ministry for the masses to grow up without training, as our 
English brethren have too much done ; (3) To train such a ministry fitly, 
conscientiously, carefully, effectually in the intcrests of freedom, truth, 
and salvation. Which shall we do? No graver or more momentous 
question could present itself to a National Congregational Conference. No 
broader one, or deeper one, now asks to be grappled with by American 
Congregationalism. 








